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Of the following article a portion was published in the New York Times of 
Sunday, September 17. The article was prepared upon the special request of 
the Times, but the Times was unwilling to grant the space which, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, the subject required and justified. There was published in 
the Times, therefore, about one-half of the article here presented.—Enpiror, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


The Conspiracy Against Labor. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


ABOR has repeatedly made the charge that there exists a conspiracy 
L to destroy the trade union *movement—that there is under way a 

concerted movement on the part of employers to restore and maintain 
absolute autocratic control of American industry. This charge has been 
challenged by various persons. principally representatives of employers or 
employers’ associations. 

It has been suggested that the production of evidence might settle the 
question of whether there is or is not such a concerted effort. 

Those who are engaged in a conspiracy or in a concerted effort to bring 
about the destruction of an antagonist do not customarily send broadcast 
the full evidence of their intentions or of their plans. Most prima facie evi- 
dence which would prove the charge that labor has made and that labor 
repeats would necessarily have to be found in the confidential records of 
such organizations as the National Association of Manufacturers, The 
National Erectors’ Association, The National Industrial Conference Board, 
The United States Steel Corporation, The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
The National Open Shop Association, various chambers of commerce through- 
out the United States, The League for Industrial Rights, The National 
Metal Trades Association, The National Founders’ Association and a con- 
siderable number of other organizations of employers, bankers and com- 
mercial interests. 


A reference to earlier history will make clear my meaning and my feeling: 
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toward present events. In 1900 I confidently declared that The National 
Association of Manufacturers was organizing for the deliberate purpose of 
blocking and destroying labor’s economic and legislative activity. In 1907 
IL exposed a plot to bribe and discredit me, which emanated from the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Corroborating proof was produced in the 
Congressional lobby investigation—the Mulhall expose. The secret files 
of The National Association of Manufacturers were siezed and their contents 
spread before an astounded public. 

I am confident that the situation is "today, as it was then. The develop- 
ments of the time abound with indications and with circumstantial evi- 
dence, together with a considerable volume of actual prima facie evidence, 
but the heart of the conspiracy is buried in secret records which no congress 
moves to disclose. On the contrary, the most powerful influences in the present 
administration seem rather inclined to protect the sinister movement to crush 
labor. Of this I shall have occasion}to speak later. 

In a recently published book entitled ‘‘Employers’ Associations in the 
United States,’’ written by Clarence E. Bonnett, Ph. D., this lack of direct 
evidence is clearly recognized. Dr. Bonnett’s book is accepted by employers 
generally as an authentic study of the leading organizations of employers. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce freely suggests that inquirers 
consult its pages. 

In this book Dr. Bonnett says: 

There is much that is confidential orjsecret about associations. In the conflict. one 
must not let one’s opponent know in advance one’s plans or proposed methods, nor one’s 
real fighting strength, unless that is so great as to intimidate one’s opponent. For this 
reason, much of the work of the associations is conducted secretly. In some cases, list of 
members are not made public because some of the employers fear that the union may 
single them out and punish them. It also permits an employer apparently to be friendly 
to the union, because he dares not fight it openly, yet to fight it secretly. Then there are 
doubtful practices which the association engaging in them, does not wish to be made public. 
Illegal activities are of the latter sort. 


Elsewhere in the same chapter Dr. Bonnett says: 


Nor is the full extent of the belligerency of an association always expressed in a formal 
declaration of principles; the utterances of its leaders must also be considered. The Na- . 
tional Association of Manufacturers furnishes an excellent illustration of such a situation. 

The government of the associations, no matter under what guise, is in the hands of a 
few leaders. The government of associations is much like that of corporations, dominated 
by a few who choose what may be styled the board of directors, who, in turn, select the 
executive head under various titles. Some associations retain a greater degree of democ- 
racy than others by the use of the referendum on certain measures. It is characteristically 
the belief of association leaders that democracy does not conduce to efficiency. 


I shall not attempt to make such a case as it would be necessary to 
prepare for presentation to-a jury for two reasons: 

First, the most important evidence is unobtainable, unless one resorts 
to the tactics of the secret service or the detective agencies, or awaits some 
upheaval such as the Mulhall case; and, second, I am not seeking in this 
article to secure a verdict from a jury. It is my intention merely to set 
down certain informing facts in substantiation of an assertion which has 
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been made repeatedly and which every American’trade unionist is con- ~ 
vinced to be the truth. 


Employer Opposition Not New 


The opposition of employers to the trade union movement is not new. 
Employers have opposed united action on the part of workers ever since 
workers first began to gather in groups to discuss their grievances and to 
plan united action for the purpose of securing redress. Employers generally 
are of the opinion that organizations of workers are formed to deprive ém- 
ployers of something without putting in its place anything of corresponding 
or greater value. This is an erroneous conclusion but it is at the bottom 
of all opposition to organizations of workers on the part of employers. 

While the struggle to prevent the organization of workers has from 
the beginning engaged the attention of employers, there has been since 
the conclusion of the World War such a manifestation of united effort toward 
that end as to force upon any careful observer the conclusion that unusual 
forces have been at work and that unusual plans have been laid. 

The fact is, as labor sees it, that while prior to the war there was what 
might be termed a normal opposition to the organizations of workers, there 
has been since the conclusion of the war an abnormal or stimulated opposition in- 
spired and in all probability more or less actively directed from a central point. 

The basic industries of our country are steel, coal and railroads. Of 
these three steel is the undisputed leader. And the three exercise a combined 
leadership which is felt down to the very bottom of our industrial structure. 

Before the war was ended, arid while, under the pressure of war necessity 
the dominating industrial combinations were compelled to deal with some 
fairness in their relations with labor, the threat was commonly made, ‘‘wait 
until the war is over’’! 

It was common knowledge and it was commonly expected that when the 
war ended and there was no longer a national demand for production for war 
needs the industrial monarchs would turn on labor in a great effort to smash 
their way back to autocratic domination. 

How dramatic then was the leadership assumed by steel on the heels 
of the Armistice. The steel workers, during the later days of the war, had 
taken some advantage of the state of public opinion to begin the organiza- 
tion of unions. They thought that at last they saw a way to escape from 
bondage, to put an end to the barbarous twelve-hour day and the terribly 
unhuman “‘long shift’’ of twenty-four hours at every week end. 

It suited the ends of the great United States Steel Corporation to have 
these new organizations send their leaders with requests for conferences 
to discuss employment relations and conditions. The defiance then thundered 
forth by steel, the monarch of industry and the leader of industrial reaction 
in America, was the battle call which had been forecasted while the guns 
yet roared for freedom in France. “My terms or none,” was the answer 
of steel, voiced by Elbert H. Gary. 

The railroads, with their guaranteed profits by the government, set to 
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' work a movement which finally resulted in the present deplorable conditions. 
Coal, meanwhile, threw down the gauntlet and forced its workers into a 
strike, ended only after an injunction of sweeping and then unheard of 
provisions. 

But at the head of the pack stood steel, itself master of more coal than 
any other corporation in the country, itself owning whole railroads and 
having tentacles creeping through others through interlocking directorates, 
itself the absolute master of a horde of lesser dependent industries and 
the arbiter of the fate of thousands and thousands. 

In West Virginia, steel found a collateral opportunity to strike at labor 
through its ownership of coal mines, the result of which has come to be 
known generally as “the West Virginia mine war.”’ 


Steel and the Industrial Conference 


It was the steel strike that forced the calling of President Wilson’s 
first industrial conference, in which steel proved before the public its leader- 
ship of reaction and its absolute domination of the union-smashing forces. 

Judge Gary, named, curiously enough, as a representative of the public 
determined the position to be taken by the representatives of employers and 
led the conference to a crash on the issue of the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively through representatives freely chosen by both parties. 
This was but a repetition of the call to the clans issued first when the steel 
strike was begun and repeated for a third time by Judge Gary in an address 
to his stockholders which we shall come to shortly. © 

The sequence is perfect, even unto *the nation-wide referendum of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the census of anti-union em- 
ployers and the initiation of a movement to federate all such employers 
into a great national labor-hating combine of tremendous psoportions. 

Throughout his entire leadership of the expanding movement to destroy 
the organizations of labor, Judge Gary has refused to be moved by any 
appeal to public welfare. He refused to reply to a letter from the President 
of the United States and he refused to reply to a letter written by myself, 
the excuse being that to answer any letter might involve him in circum- 
stances that might later lead him info conferences with union representatives. 
He played the role of industrial monarch, of the arbitrary ruler of a realm 
beyond and above the rest of the social fabric and he played it well. There 
never has been a finer arrogance, or one more damnable and more costly 
to national progress and well-being. 

Perhaps the full force of the determination of great organizations of 
industry under the leadership of high finance and the United States Steel 
Corporation was first made evident most openly and most arrogantly during 
President Wilson’s first industrial conference. This conference, as I have 
pointed out, had its background in the steel strike and to a somewhat lesser 
degree in the situation existing in West Virginia where the steel trust domi- 
nated the anti-union, union-smashing bituminous mine fields. 

I shoud like to quote from the remarks of an employer in that conference. 
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Mc. H. B. Endicott, a shoe manufacturer of Dedham, Massachusetts, was 
speaking in open session concetning the manner in which the representatives 
of employers had acted in connection with their deliberations upon the 
proposition then before the conference. The question before the conference 
was the following declaration: 


The right of wage earners to organize without discrimination, to bargain collectively, 
to be represented by representatives of their own choosing in negotiations and adjust- 
ments with employers in respect to wages, hours of labor, and relations and conditions 
of employment is recognized. , . 


Describing the actions of the representatives of employers in a sub- 
committee which was formulating a report to be made to the conference, 
Mr. Endicott said: 


We worked all day Saturday. During the work, one time the employers’ group put 
in a paper for discussion which I feel quite sure the labor men would have accepted, and I 
feel quite sure we would have accepted. This was about noon. The employers’ group 
moved an adjournment. After adjournment they came back and had that resolution 
drawn out by one of their own members, laid on the table, and 1 have been worried ever 
since for the reason that that man was taken immediately off the track and disappeared, 
and I have never seen him until last night, but I assure you that he is perfectly safe, as 
far as I know. Then we worked all day with one paragraph after another of the resolu- 
tion. We would refer every time to the employers’ group and say, “will this suit you, 
will this do?” They said that looked pretty hopeful or words to that effect, giving us the 
idea that they would agree. We went through all of this collective bargaining. We got 
down to the representative which should be chosen from men of their own choice. They 
went along with that and they came to this last paragraph, of which I am the author, and 
which is the plainest to be understood of any paragraph, at least I think so; perhaps I 
am prejudiced. They wished to take that perfectly innocent paragraph out and talk it 
over, and they went out, and to our great astonishment they were gone an hour or an hour 
and a half, and they came back with another proposition. 

Now, I have not the actua! facts, but I have not a bit of doubt but what they went 
to the telephone and connected themselves with headquarters. I can see the picture 
of that headquarters—a long table, a man sitting at one end of the line, not built exactly 
as I am, but a man of the keenest legal mind, a friend of mine, a man I gamble with and 
I am very particular whom I gamble with. At the other end sits a paid official and be- 
tween the two the lesser lights. Neither of those men are employers of labor. They 
sit in this case. These five in the general committee were not creating. They have 
acknowledged that they had to go back to headquarters, and headquarters dictated the 
policy, undoubtedly. At any rate they came back, after agreeing to all collective bar- 
gaining that anyone would ask, and this is what they added at the bottorh of it. After 
agreeing to all collective bargaining that anybody could ask that was right, they came 
back and substituted for my paragraph: 

The right of the employer and employe to negotiate individually in respect to wages, 
hours of labor, and rules and conditions of employment is recognized. 

It was asked by our chairman if that meant words to this effect, the employer could 
have the last and final word, and that he should be the judge of it. That is what 
it meant. The answer was “yes.”” Of course, we adjourned. The next day, after the cool 
of the night, Mr. Wheeler opened the ball by saying that the word “yes” was open to 
many constructions, that it was to be understood so and so. I felt the word “‘yes’”’ and the 
word “no” were the easiest words to understand in our language. But to make sure I 
was right, I asked President Eliot this morning if the word “yes” could be construed 
in many ways or could be easily understood. I certainly have the impressioa from 
him that it is one of the simplest words in the world to understand; and when you ask 
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a man a question, whether he meant so and-so and he says, “‘yes,” President Eliot agrees 
with me that there can be 20 misunderstanding of the word. ; 

Now, I mention these facts to show you the attitude of the employers’ group from 
the start. They have not yielded one single thing from their position or stand where they 
stood at first. 


The importance of what Mr. Endicott had to say at this conference 
in October, 1919, can not easily be overlooked. In the ficst place Mr. Endicott 
was thoroughly familiar with his facts. The long table surrounded by powerful 
men having' the authority to make decisions : binding upon men who were in their 
own right powerful was no fiction. T here was furthermore the fact which 
aroused much comment and speculation at the time that one member of the 
committee representing employers, who had shown a tendency to be reasonable 
and honorable, had disappeared from the conference leaving behind no 
explanation concerning his disappearance. Those who were in a position 
to know said confidentially that he had been ordered to disappear from 
the conference and there seemed to be no other adequate explanation. 

1 shall not attempt to burden the record with quotations, but it is 
important to point out that every subsequent national conference thus 
summoned by President Wilson or by President Harding, has failed of 
constructive achievement for exactly the same reason that threw President 
Wilson’s first industrial conference on the scrap heap—the determination 
of the representatives of high finance and big business to permit no action 
whic might indicate an attitude of fairness or of constructive helpfulness 
in the field of industrial relations. President Wilson’s second industrial 
conference was a lamentable fiasco. President Harding’s unemployment 
conferenc: encountered the same brutality and arrogant anti-unionism. 
And President Harding’s argicultural conference, though summoned to discuss 
agriculture, was dominated by the most sinister kind of Big Business rep- 
resentatives and was sent to its doom by exactly the same sort of ultimatum 
that wrecked President Wilson’s first effort two years previous. 


A Great Interlocking Control 


It would be an injustice to the subject if I were to fail to call attention to 
certain other facts relating to the three basic industries, steel, coal and railroads. 
These three great industries are perhaps more than any others entwined with 
high finance as high finance is understood by the American people and as 
it is enthroned in Wall Street. The importance of the leadership of these 
great industries and combinations is greatly enhanced by reason of the 
device known as interlocking directorates. The steel trust for example is 
not merely the steel trust. The steel trust is the steel trust plus the influence 
which it exercises through the interlocking relationships and its directors, 
with high finance and with other industries. The railroads are not merely 
the railroads. They are the railroads plus the interlocking rela‘ionships 
of their directors with other industries, with high finance, and among 
themselves. Coal is not merely coal. It is coal plus the interlocking rela- 
tionships of a vast aggregation of directors. Thus coal may also be steel, 
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banks ‘and railroads. Steel may also be, and it is, coal, railroads, banks, 
and ~arious other lines of industrial activity. 

Those who control the important anthracite coal carrying railroads also 
control the anthracite mines. It is natural that these powerful employers 
should manipulate the policies to be pursued in their various industrial under- 
takings so as to fit into a general scheme. Asa result they may seek to secute 
a wage reduction, as in the mining industry, and then to use that reduction 
as an argument for a reduction on the railroads or in the steel industry. 

There is much information available to anyone who cares to refer to 
certain standard works as to the extent of interlocking directorates. Despite 
the voluminous records which exist and the undoubted authenticity of 
the records it is still impossible, however, for anyone not actually within 
the sacred circle to have a full and adequate knowledge of the manner in 
which various groups and organizations in industry, finance and commerce 
are intertwined and dominated by a single policy. 

In 1913, at the time of the money trust investigations by 
Congress, four great financial institutions in New York held eighty- 
nine directorships in banks and trust companies, twenty-nine in 
insurance companies, seventy-eight in transportation systems, forty- 
nine in purchasing and trade corporations, and sixteen in public 
utility corporations. The four banking institutions which held 
these 261 directorships were J. P. Morgan & Company, the Guarantee 
Trust Company, the Bankers’ Trust Company and the First National 
Bank of New York. At the same time the Chase National Bank of 
New York had twenty-two directorships in ten other large banks and 
trust companies. The National Bank of Commerce of New York 
had fifty-seven directorships in twenty-two other large banks and 
trust companies and these banks and trust companies then had re- 
sources of more than two billion dollars. 


It would serve no purpose to point to this tremendous interlocking 
arrangement were it not to make clear that.it is possible to determine from a 
central point a policy which will be felt throughout the country. Beyond 
any doubt whatever the device of interlocking directorates is and has been 
a vehicle by which it has been possible to force the union-hating policy 
of Wall Street upon industrial managers who otherwise would gladly and 
willingly cooperate with the trade unions for the betterment of production 
and for the betterment of the living and working conditions of those who are 
employed in industry. 

The present status of the railroad :ituation affords an opportunity for 
an excellent illustration. Two of the leading figures who have done (up to 
the date of writing) everything in their power to prevent the railway execu- 
tives from reaching an agreement with the railroad shopmen’s unions are 
Leonor F. Loree and Thomas DeWitt Cuyler. It would be preposterous 
to assume that the attitude take by Mr. Loree and Mr. Cuyler in other 
corporations in which they are directors would be different from the attitude 
which they have manifested in their capacity as railroad directors. 

I am going to reproduce the list of corporations in which these men 
are directors or in which they hold other official positions. This list is taken 
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from the directory of directors issued by the Audit Company, 14 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Leonor F. Loree is president, member of board of managers, and chairman of execu- 
tive committee of the Delaware & Hudson R. R. Co.; director, Air Reduction Co.; 
director, Albany & Susquehanna Railroad Co.; president, chairman of executive com- 
mittee and director, Albany Coal Co.; trustee, American Surety Co., of New York; 
director, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; president, chairman of executive committee, 
and director, Bluff Point Land Improvement Co.; director, Boston, Cape Cod & New’ 
York Canal Co.; presideat, chairman of executive committee, and director, Capitol 
Railway Co.; director, Champlain Transportation Co.; director, vice-president, etc., 
Chateaugay & Lake Placid Railway Co.; director, Chicago Junction Railways & Union 
Stock Yards Co.; director, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co.; president, 
chairman of executive committee, and director, Cohoes Railway Co.; director, Coopers- 
towa & Charlotte Valley Railroad Co.; president and director, Cooperstowa & Susque- 
hanna Valley Railroad Co.; director, Electric Express Co.; director, Erie Railroad Co.; 
president and director, Fort Wi'liam Henry Hotel Co.; president, chairman of executive 
committee, and director, Great Western Turnpike Road; chairman of executive com- 
mittee and director, Greenwich & Johnsonville Railway Co.; president, chairman of 
executive committee, and director, Hudson Valley Railway Co.; president, chairman of 
executive committee, and director, Hudson Coal Co.; president, chairman of board of 
directors, and chairmaa of executive committee, Kansas City Southern Railway Co.; 
president and director, Kingston Realty Co.; president, chairman of executive com- 
mittee, and director, Lake George Steamboat Co.; director, Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York; president and director, Mechanicsville & Fort 
Edward Railroad Co.; president, chairman of executive committee, aad director, Napier- 
ville Junction Railway Co.; director, National Employment Exchange; director, Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, director, New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co.; presi- 
dent, chairman of executive committee, and director, Northern Coal and lron Co ; presi- 
dent, chairman of executive committee, and director, North River Railway Co.; presi- 
dent and director, Northern New York Development Co.; director, Ontario, Carbon- 
dale & Scranton Railway Co.; director, Pere Marquette Railway Co.; president, chairman 
of executive committee, and director, Plattsburg Traction Co.; director, Port Jervis, 
Monticello & Summitville Railroad Co.; president, chairmaa of executive committee, and 
director, Quebec, Montreal & Southern Railway Co.; director. Rensselaer & Saratoga 
Railroad Co.; president and director, Rutland & Whitehall Railroad Co.; director, 
Schenectady Railway Co.; president, chairman of executive committee, and director, 
Schuylkill Coal & Iron Co.; director, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co.; president, chair- 
man of executive committee, and director, Shanferoke Coal Co.; director, Sheafer’s 
Creek Water Co.; director, Silverton Coal Co.; director, Southern Pacific Co.; president 
and director, Troy & New England Railway Co.; director, Troy Union Railroad Co.; 
president, chairman of executive committee, and director, United Traction Co.; director, 
Warren County Electric Light, Heat & Power Co.; director, Waterford & Cohoes Rail- 
road Co.; director, Wells, Fargo & Co.; director, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co.; 
director, Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Co. : 

Thomas De Witt Cuyler is chairman of the Association of Railway Executives, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; trustee, Equitable Trust Co., of New York; and he holds directorship 
in the following corporations: The Apraisals Corporation; Arcade Real Estate Co.; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; Audit Co., of New York; Bankers’ Trust 
Co.; Commercial Trust Co.; Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States; 
Girard Trust Co.; Guarantee Co., of North America; Guaranty Trust Co., New York; 
Interborough Consolidated Corporation; Interborough Rapid Transit Co.; Lido Cor- 
poration; Long Island Consolidated Electrical-Co.; Long Island Railroad Co.; Matawok 
Land Co.; Metropolitan Opera Co.; Metropolitan Trust of New York City; New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Co.; New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co.; 
New York Railways Co.; New York, West Chester & Boston Railway; Pennsylvania Co. ;. 
Pennsylvania Co., for Insurance on Lives arid Annuities; Pennsylvania, New York & 
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Long Island Terminal Co.; Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Co.; Philadelphia Savings Fund Society; Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co.; Rapid Transit Subway Construction 
Co.; Rutland Railroad Co.; Standard Steel Works Co.; Subway Realty Co.; United 
States Guarantee Co.; United States Mortgage & Trust Co.; Waldorf-Astoria (Inc.), 
and Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Reverting again to Dr. Bonnett’s volume, it is interesting to note that 
he calls attention in his introductory chapter to the increase of belligerency 
on the part of organized. employers that has been manifest since the war. 
Dr. Bonnett states in his preface that his sources of information have been 
interviews with association leaders, letters from the associations, printed 
literature of the associations “some of which is not for general distribution,” 
public documents such as committee hearings, trade publications and other 
similar literature. His information therefore is from the employers and 

, their organizations. Regarding this after the war onslaught Dr. Bonnett says: 

The belligerent associations (during the war), did not make an unconditional 
surrender. The entire ground of the struggle is now being fought over again and with 
more bitterness than ever before. The records show that we have been passing through 
the greatest strike period of all history. Anyone who has studied the attitude and activi- 
ties of the belligerent associations during the past twenty years will be inclined to be- 
lieve that the unions will lose much of the ground they gained during the war of 1914- 
1918. A survey of a combination of certain factors indicates that the unions must lose 
much of the advantageous ground formerly held. 


In the same chapter he continues with the following remarks: 


During the period 1919-1921, many “open-shop” associations have been formed 
in various localities. Employers in many industries are attempting to free themselves 
from union domination fastened upon them during the war. One of the most discussed 
methods of fighting unionism is the “shop union”—that is a union of only the employes 
in a shop. Such a union has no “entangling alliances” with any other union. This scheme 
is known under various names, such as “shop representation plan,” “works council,” 
“shop-committee system.” 

Elaborate methods of government for such unions have been worked out. Such a 
scheme is usually designed to displace the trade union of the A. F. of L. type, and the 
A. F. of L. vigorously denounces such organizations as “fake unions” or as “employers’”’ 
unions.” 


The Mobilization of Reaction 


William H. Barr, President of the National Founders’ Association, 
is well qualified as a witness to show specifically what Dr. Bonnett has 
stated in general terms in the remarks just quoted. Dr. Bonnett declares 
that the belligerency of organized employers has increased since the signing 
of the armistice, that means that their militant hostility to the organizations 
of the workers has been intensified. Mr. Batr, who is proud of his hatred for 
organized labor, made a speech before the National Founders’ Association 
on November 17, 1920, in which he said: 

A change has been brought about by the determination of men to free themselves from 
the unsound and unnatural control so imposed upon them. Today, that determination is 
manifest in the open shop movement. Its progress is a matter of economy to those who 
began it; of consolation to those engaged in industry; and a stimulant to the patriotism of 
every one. A partial, but careful survey of irresistible activities in behalf of the open shop 
shows that 540 organizations in 247 cities, of forty-four states, are engaged in promoting 
this American principle in the employment relations. A total of twenty-three national 
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industrial associations are included in these agencies. In addition, 1,665 local Cham- 
bers of Commerc:, following the splendia example of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, are also pledged to the principle of the open shop. : 

I wonder if it is possible to adequately picture the tremendous force 
which has been mobilized for the purpose of destroying the organizations 
of labor. There is no reason to question Mr. Barr’s statistics. It is a part 
of his business to know about all organizations engaged in combatting trade 
unions. He has for many years been recognized as the spokesman of organized 
hostility to trade unions. 

The resolution of the United States Chamber of Commeice was adopted 
by a referendum which was issued on June 9, and which closed on July 24, 
1919. This referendum was known as Referendum No. 31 and was entitled 
Employment Relations. The action of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was intended to serve as a warning and a guide not only to chambers 
of commerce throughout the United States but to employers generally. 
In this resolution, which it may safely be said has become a text for the 
guidance of reactionary employers, it is provided: 

The right of open-shop operation, that is, the right of empioyer and employe to enter 
into and determine the conditions of employment relations with each other, is an essen- 
tial part of the individual right of contract possessed by each of the parties. 

In the referendum on this section there were 1,676 votes in favor of 
adoption and 4 against, so it will be seen that Mr. Barr’s figures, at least 
in so far as they relate to chambers of commerce, are under estimations 
falling short of the full truth. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, ranking in importance 
in its field with the United States Chamber of Commerce, is a most militant 
union-hating organization. On January 16, 1921, Mr. J. Philip Bird, described 
as General Manager of the association, was quoted as saying that: “More 
than 500 organizations in 250 cities have now endorsed the ‘‘open shop’’ 
plan and prominent manufacturers declare they could not stem the tide 
if they wished.”’ It would seem sufficient to have the word of the leaders 
of three of- the most powerful, if they are not in fact the three most powerful, 
anti-union organizations in the United States, for what has transpired since 
the conclusion of the war. 

Mr. Barr of the National Founders’ Association, Mr. Bird of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the official declarations and records of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce can not well be disputed as to 
the extent of the campaign against labor. The effectiveness of that campaign 
is another matter. 

The outstanding example of the manner in which the advice of the nationa} 
“open shop” organizations has been put into practice was furnished by 
Eugene C. Grace, President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in his testi- 
money before the Lockwood Committee in New York City on December 15, 
1920. The following is from the Associated Press account of Mr. Grace’s 
testimony : 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation will refuse to sell fabricated steel to builders 
and contractors in the New York and Philadelphia districts to be erected on a union 
shop basis. ’ 

The policy was disclosed by Eugene C. Grace, president of the corporation, who 
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testified today before the joint legislative, committee investigating the alleged ‘‘build- 
ing trust,’’ replying to charges that his concern was sponsoring the “open shop” movement 
by withholding steel from builders employing union men. 

“TI think it is a proper thing to protect the open shop principle,” declared Mr. Grace, 
who explained that his stand would not be changed even if building operations in New 
York were to be suspended because steel could not be obtained by uaion erectors. 

Whether the corporation will extend its policy to other parts of the country, the 
witness said, depends “entirely on what effect I should expect it to have on our general 
labor situation. 

The steel magnate was subjected to a s=vere grilling by Samuel Untermyer, the 
committee’s counsel. 

While his corporation was a member of the National Steel Fabricators’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Grace declared it had acted independently of the association’s “open shop” 
program and had not entered into any agreement “with any other interests” to sponsor 
the movement. : 

Denying that he had attempted to dictate to union builders as to how they should 
erect steel, Mr. Grace asserted: “‘I told them they can not have our fabricated steel.’’ 

When the witness denied knowledge of the movement among fabricated steel manu- 
facturers in the United States to withhold steel from union shop builders, Mr. Uunter- 
myer asked: 

“Do you think it is a proper thing for manufacturers throughout the country to get 
together and to dictate to the builders in the different cities of the country whether or not 
they shall erect steel on union or open shop principles?” 

“As to the question of getting together I do not know,” replied Mr. Grace. “The 
question of whether it would be a good principle: I should say it would be. 

“I firmly believe that any character of relations or association to support and pro- 
tect the open shop principle of giving service by any character of laboring man in this 
country is a very good thing.” 

“Now, can’t you see what an arrogant and indefensible attitude it would be for the 
manufacturers of this country to try and force their point of view of what you call the 
‘open shop’ in the erection of their steel when other people might believe it was to their 
best interest to erect by the union shop?” asked the committee’s counsel. 

“If they thought it was to protect their interest, in. line with what they considered 
the right policy for their interest, I would not consider it arrogant, but self-protection,” 
replied Mr. Grace. 

The steel head admitted that the Structural Iron Workers’ Union had not dis- 
criminated against the non-union product of the Bethlehem corporation, but said “‘it 
may happen.” 

With the policy adopted by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation the United 
States Steel Corporation is in full sympathy and agreement. This was 
made clear also in testimony before the Lockwood Committee. C. E. 
Cheney, Secretary of the National Erectors’ Association, for which Walter 
Drew, for many years one of the leading enemies of the trade union movement, 
is counsel, was called upon to testify. His testimony related to the National 
Fabricators’ Association, one of a number of interlocking anti-union em- 
ployers’ organizations. He said that the National Fabricators’ Association 
had ‘adjusted the policy of the members so that the steel fabricated by them 
is erected in open shops.” He made clear, also, the attitude of the Iron League, 
another of the interlocking organizations, saying that at a special meeting 
it. had adopted a resolution to the following effect: ‘Complying with -the 
order of the board of governors of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, no advance in wages can be made, and the secretary will so notify 


members.” 
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United Front Against Labor 


Thus it appears that the Building Trades Employers’ Association had 
reached a decision late in 1920 to the effect that there must be no advances 
in wages and this arbitrary and dictatorial command was accepted by the 
Iron League as a command to its members and was so transmitted. There 
is no reason to believe that other organizations in the construction industry 
did not follow a similar course. 

It is not an easy matter to bring forth a collection of documentary or 
prima facie evidence in the case of the United States Steel Corporation, but the 
existing evidence should be sufficient. 

That the Steel Corporation is in entire harmony and accord with the 
organized union-smashing steel fabricators and erectors is of record in various 
ways. It is shown by the whole policy and course of action of the steel trust 
from the time of the steel strike to the present. It is shown by Judge Gary’s 
pronouncements in regard to the strike, by his conduct in President Wilson's 
first industrial conference, and by his later declaration to the stockholders. It 
is further shown in the appointment by the Erectors’ Association at’a meeting 
in Pittsburgh on December 15, of a committee to “‘see the officers of the United 
States Steel Corporation as soon as possible to explain to them in regard 
to notifying the associations before making any changes in the rate of wages, 
etc., on erection in the future’. 

Two other facts of importance in connection with this were brought out 
béfore the Lockwood Committee and they should be spread upon the record 
before we pass on. Robert J. Foster, whose offices adjoin those of Walter Diew 
on Fifth Avenue in New York, testified that he had fourteen detectives assigned 
to work in steel mills and that eight of these had secured membership in 
local unions of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Union. 

James W. Hatfield, Vice-President of the American Bridge Company, long 
famous as an anti-union concern, added to the testimony given by Mr. Grace 
and Mr. Cheney. Following are the pertinent questions and answers in his 
testimony : 

You have listened (said Mr. Untermyer) to the frankly avowed statement as to the 

determination not to sell steel F. O. B. in this market, except for erection on what is called 


the open shop basis. 
Yes, sir, was the reply. 
You know, (askedJ[Mr. Untermyer), that is the defined policy, don’t you, carried out 


by the Iron League? 
I should say that my answer would be yes, responded the witness. 


It may be aside from the subject, but it still can not be totally irrelevant 
to point out that contractors testifying before the Lockwood Committee 
at the same time and giving evidence concerning the same boycott, also testi- 
fied that the result of this anti-union policy on the part of the great steel 
combines was a higher price to the public and a loss in working efficiency 
on the job. It was their testimony out of their records and their experience 
in some of the most important and extensive construction work in the country 
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that union workers are from 25 to 30 per cent more efficient than non-union 
workers. : 

An example of the manner in which the union-smashing conspiracy has 
been forwarded and an excellent illustration of the ‘‘spontaneity’’ of the 
union-smashing propaganda is disclosed in a typical letter written on the 
stationery of the National Open Shop Association, Philadelphia, Indianapolis 
and San Antonio: 


GENTLEMEN: We have been in correspondence with your Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion relative to us organizing a local Open Shop Association in your city for the purpose 
of putting into effect there the principles of the open shop, a copy of which we are enclosing 
you. 

So as to proceed with this work effectively we desire to secure twenty-five charter 
members, and we are writing you in strict confidence, hoping that you can see your 
way clear to signify your willingness to join us in this movement providing we find it 
advisable to go ahead with our plans. 

This work must be clothed with the utmost secrecy, as we have found that publicity usually 
defeats our purposes. For this reason you can feel assured that we will treat the matter in 


strict confidence. 
Please let us hear from you regarding the matter, and we will gladly furnish any 


additional information you may desire. 
NATIONAL OPEN SHOP ASSOCIATION. 


(Signed) James L. Grass, Secy. 


Net Work of Anti-Union Forces 

In addition to the powerful national associations of employers there are 
throughout the country local and state organizations, some of which exercise 
tremendous power in their localities. In highly industrial sections these local 
organizations are frequently as powerful as many of the national associations. 

One of the most militant and belligerent of the local organizations is the 
Associated Employers of Indianapolis. Manufacturers’ News, published in 
Chicago, declares that Andrew J. Allen, Secretary of the Associated Employers 
“has perhaps done more to promote the ‘open ‘shop’ cause than any other 
individual in the country; his friends call him the ‘living exponent’ of the 
American plan of employment”. It is claimed for Allen that he originated the 
term “‘American plan’. What is called the ‘American plan” is, of course» 
merely the non-union shop under another name. 

The Associated Employers, of Indianapolis, is given credit for taking the 
initiative in an undertaking /o federate all of the anti-union trade union employ- 
ers in the country into a national anti-irade union organization, with the object 
of completely destroying the labor movement and substituting therefor com- 
plete employer autocracy. Members of the Associated Employers of Indiana- 
polis must proclaim their “belief” in the so-called American plan, or anti- 
union plan, not only as an employment policy, but as a “‘civic asset’. The 
Associated Employers of Indianapolis have produced an enormous amount of 
propaganda literature, which has been sent to employers throughout the.coun- 
try. Perhaps no other local or state organization has produced nearly as 
much propaganda material. Only a few have been able to couch their propa- 
ganda in terms as vigorously denunciatory of the democratic principle espoused 


by the trade unions. 
The so-called “‘principles”} laid: down by the Associated Employers of 
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Indianapolis, and agreed to by every anti-union organization in the country, 
apparently so excited the admiration of the Iron Trade Review that it pub- 
lished a special booklet dealing with those so-called ‘‘principles” emphasizing 
and “interpreting” the meaning of the “American plan”. Taken in connec- 
tion with the stand of the steel manufacturers as revealed to the Lockwood 
Committee, this publication issued by the Iron Trade Review, which speaks 
virtually as the organ of the steel industry, is doubly important. Perniit me to 
quote the language of the Iron Trade Review: 

The open shop is held (by the anti-trade-union employers) to be necessary before a 
just and evenly balanced arrangement insuring the maximum of contentment and 
efficiency can be worked out. 

The only measure of security against misuse of power by organized labor 
is a superior organization of capital. 

Organized business is determined . . . to defeat the arbitrary, militant aims 
of the misguided elements of organized labor. 

Organized business is arranging its own forces in such a way that related indus- 
tries support one another effectively in resisting the encroachments of trade unions to the 
end that preference be given to open shops. 


The last sentence above quoted is especially significant and it should be 
carefully and thoughtfully remembered by all who seek an intelligent under- 
standing of what is transpiring in the industrial world. 


How a Typical Organization Operates 


Ano her local organization of more than local significance is the Builders’ 
Exchange of San Francisco. This organization is at present under the sc utiny 
of the Federal Courts and of the United States Department of Justice for seek- 
ing to compel its members to refuse to sell building material to contractors 
employing union workers. This Builders’ Exchange has made it a condition of 
membership that the member must sign an agreement not t9 sell building mate- 
rial to contractors who refuse to operate on the so called American plan, or, 
in other words, those who employ union workers. I am able to quote the 
official action of the Builders’ Exchange, as follows: 

San Francisco, Caurr., April 13, 1922. 
To All Members of the Builders’ Exchange: 

The Central Council of the Builders’ Exchange at a regularly called meeting held 
April 12, 1922, a quorum being present, adopted the following resolution. 

“At a called meeting of the Central Council of the Builders’ Exchange held this 
12th day of April, 1922, a quorum being present, it was resolved that the Builders’ 
Exchange, represented by its affiliated crafts, reaffirms its allegiance to the American 
Plan and the wage award of the Impartial Wage Board for the year 1922, and instructs its 
Industrial Relations Committee to take the necessary steps to see that the American 
Plan is properly carried out and that the wage award is properly enforced in all crafts in 
the city and county of San Francisco for the balance of the year 1922.” 

Acting under the authority given to it by the above resolution, the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Builders’ Exchange announces that for the faithful carrying 
out of the American Plan and the maintenance of the Impartial Wage Board scale, the 
following materials have at once been put under the permit system: 

Cement, lime, plaster, ready mixed mortar, rock, sand and gravel, common brick, 
fire and face brick, terra cotta, all clay products. 

You are particularly requested to make sure before applying for a permit that your 
job is running on the American Plan. All jobs will be regularly,inspected, permits will not 
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be again granted to any member or non-member of the Builders’ Exchange who secures a 
permit and then does not run his job on the American Plan and pay strictly the Builders’ 
Exchange wage scale and no more in any way, shape or form. 
Yours, very truly, 
BuiLpeErs’ EXCHANGE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
By CoMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
W. H. GEorce, 
Chairman. 


Practically every industrial center has its organization of anti-union 
employers under one name or another. The title ‘Associated Industries” has 
become somewhat popular of late and there are a number of organizations 
under this title. There is not sufficient space to enter into a description of these 
organizations and at any rate a description of one is a description of the 
others. It may be interesting, however, to present the names of a few in order 
to make clear the fact that they exist and in order to indicate the variety of 
names adopted: 

The Detroit Employers’ Association. 

Associated Industries of Butte (and particularly the Master Builders’ Division). 

Associated Industries of Seattle. 

Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 

The Open Shop Square Deal Association of Dallas. 

The Southwestern Open Shop Association, with headquarters in Dallas. 

The Employers’ Association of Atlanta. 

The American Open Shop Association of Quincy, Ill. 

The Little Rock Board of Commerce and its Open Shop Bureau. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. 

The Industrial Association of San Francisco. 

Associated Industries of Utah. 

The Builders and Contractors’ Association of Norfolk, Va. 

The Builders’ Association Exchange of Buffalo. 

The Citizens’ Alliance of Minneapolis. 

The Associated General Contractors of Chattanooga. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland. 

The Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco. 

The Civic and Commercial Association of Denver. 

Associated Industries of Tacoma. 

San Antonio Open Shop Association. 

It would be impossible to estimate the amount of propaganda that has 
been put forth by the various anti-union organizations throughout the 
country. Practically every organization has issued leaflets and booklets of 
various kinds and a number have resorted to newspaper advertising. The San 
Antonio Open Shop Association, for example, has published a number of full 
page newspaper advertisements attacking the trade union movement and 
proclaiming the ‘‘advantages”’ of the industrial autocracy which it advocates. 

In addition to the propaganda material which is frankly sponsored by the 
anti-union organizations themselves, an enormous mass of material is put 
forth by publicity organizations which on the face do not indicate their rela- 
tionships or their retainers. The Ivy L. Lee organization in New York is an 
excellent example of what I mean. During the course of the year a great deal 
of material is distributed by this organization under its own name. It appears 
to be the practice of the Ivy L. Lee organization to pretend to a judicial 
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fairness, which is, however, quite transparent to anyone at all familiar with the 
subject. 

The Associated Employers of Indianapolis, of which I have spoken else- 
where in this article, published a series of large advertisements in Indianapolis 
during the coal strike. These advertisements constituted a vicious attack on 
the union and demanded a settlement of the strike such as would leave the 
miners disorganized and helpless. 

The Associated Industries of Dallas also has resorted to newspaper ad- 
vertising in considerable volume. 

I have been speaking of purely local or sectional organizations. It should 
not be forgotten that these organizations dot the entire country and exist in 
practically every industrial center. Neither should it be forgotten that it is 
sought to federate all of these organizations, together with all of the national 
organizations, into a great combination of united labor-hating agencies. 


The Third Call to the Clan 


But to return again to the national field. I have spoken of the early 
leadership of steel in the war to crush the organizations of labor and to re- 
establish industrial autocracy. I have referred to the third of Judge Gary’s 
strategical moves in the exercise of the leadership of steel, that being his ad- 
dress to the stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation on April 18, 
1921, just after the present political administration came into power. It has 
seemed fitting to reserve a quotation from that address for use at this point. 
It will serve to recall the situation existing during the months immediately 
following the armistice and to link it with what has been transpiring during 
the past year. 

Upon that occasion Judge Gary spoke not only to the stockholders of 
the United States Steel Corporation, whom it was really not necessary for 
him to address at all, but he spoke to all American industry. Steel was his 
platform and the might of steel was the force which he was contributing for 
leadership in the onslaught. This, then, is what he had to say: 

1 believe they (the labor unions) may have been justified in the long past, for 1 think 
the workmen were not always treated justly; that because of their lack of experience or 
otherwise they were unable to protect themselves; and therefore needed the assistance 
of outsiders in order to secure their rights. 

But whatever may have been the conditions of employment in the long past, and 
whatever may have been the results of unionism, concerning which there is at least . 
much uncertainty, there is at present, in the opinion of the large majority of both em- 
ployers and employes, no necessity for labor unions; and that no benefit or advantage 
through them will accrue to anyone except the union labor leaders. 

But still, our opinion is that the existence and conduct of labor unions, in this country 
at least are inimical to the best interests of the employes, the employers and the general public. 


The manner in which Judge Gary’s third declaration of leadership was 
flaunted and accepted by reactionary newspapers, by organizations of em- 
ployers, by individual employers, by certain fawning lecturers and legislators, 
and by such outstanding public men as Elihu Root, made it clear to all ob- 
servers that the leadership of steel was no mere empty pose, but was an actual- 
ity to the fullest extent. Remember in this connection the implications of 
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interlocking directorates, to which I have called attention, and remember 
the further fact, to which I have called attention, that the most sinister pur- 
poses and activities are clothed in secrecy and can not be known until secret 
records can be uncovered. With that in mind we may well britig the discus- 
sion to contemporary times. 

It is scarcely more than a month since the President of the United 
States, in an effort to settle the railroad strike, put before the executives and 
the striking shopmen a proposal for settlement. This proposal was accepted 
by the shopmen and flouted by the executives. In an effort to induce the 
executives to change their minds, the President sent Mr. Hoover as his mes- 
senger to New York City to attend a meeting of the executives. Prior to the 
meeting with the executives, however, Mr. Hoover was to meet with a group 
of bankers. Mr. Hoover has been throughout his entire career engaged in large 
industrial enterprises. He understands the world of industry and he under- 
stands the banking world. He is not a man to be associated with anything 
but an honest endeavor. He would not go to a meeting of bankers asking that 
they do a certain thing, unless he knew that they had the power to do that 
which he asked. He is a member of the President’s cabinet. In that position 
he has access to a vast amount of information which he could not have as a 
private citizen, however ramifying his resources might be. 

Mr. Hoover went to New York from Washington and on August 1, 1922, 
met a group of bankers, among whom it was reported the following were in 
attendance: Benjamin Strong, Governor Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Charles E. Mitchell, President, National City Bank; Edward R. Stettinius, a 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Co.; James E. Alexander, President, National 
Bank of Commerce; Mortimer L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Frederick 
Straus, J. E. W. Seligman & Co., Seward Prosser, President, Banker’s Trust 
Company and Jacob Reynolds, President, First National Bank. | 

Reference to the directory of directors’will show the enormous influence 
and control which this group of bankers has over some of the largest railroad 
systems in the United States. The question was, whether the railroads should 
settle the strike with the shopmen through an agreement suggested by the 
President of the United States, or whether the railroads should continue 
in an effort to crush the unions and to establish in railroad shop operations 
a condition of autocracy in which the workers should have no organizations 
and no voice in the determination of wages, hours and conditions of labor. 
Mr. Hoover was confronting the most powerful financial aggregation in the 
United States. The answer that he got from the throne of high finance in that 
meeting was a definace of the unions and the plain declaration that so far as the 
powers of finance were concerned, the railroads were free to use their utmost 
efforts t» crush the organizations of labor. 

Scarcely more than four weeks later Attorney General Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, a member of the same President’s cabinet, going from the same presi- 
dential presence, went to Chicago and secured from Judge Wilkerson an in- 
junction which outraged the American people and which by every fair-and 
competent authority has been declared to be grossly violative of the law. 
What is more important ir this connection, however, was the address of the 
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Attorney General to the court in asking for the injunction. Remembering the 
_ official position of the Attorney General and all that had gone before, the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. Daugherty’s statement to tlte court in Chicago is a 
far more important bit of historical evidence, a far more important declara- 
tion of policy, and a far more important intimation of understandings and 
arrangements that have been generally understood. These are the words of 
the Attorney General of the United States: 
- + + Solong and to the extent that I can speak for the government of the United 
States I will use the power of the government to prevent the labor unions of the country 
from destroying the open shop. 


Labor Has Had the Experience 


These are some of the facts. These are the things that are either known 
or suspected by every trade unionist in America and by thousands who are not 
trade unionists but who have a profound reverence for American principles 
and traditions. 

I stated at the outset that I had no intention of presenting such a case as a 
lawyer would present to a jury, but that I would set forth information that 
would show the basis of the conviction that is in Labor’s mind. 

I may say two things in addition. First, it has not been possible to pre- 

* sent all of the information which I possess. Second, it has not been possible 
to recount the first hand experiences of practically every organization of work- 
ers in the United States in the period that has elapsed since the Armistice. 
The fact is that these organizations have had to fight for their life. They do 
not need documents. They have had the action. They have been driven to fight 
for their existence, for their freedom, for the very bed-rock rights of Ameri- 
can freemen. They have seen employers break contracts, they have had to re- 
sist drastic wage reductions, they have been confronted with innumerable 
oppositions, defiances and blows at their very existence. The miners, the 
printers, the granite cutters, the quarry workers, the packing house workers— 
these are but some of the organizations with which organized employers have 
wantonly broken their pledged word, their written agreement. The workers 
have had the proof in their daily experiences. Tomes could tell them nothing 
more. 

But because I am speaking here mainly to those who have-not lived 
through the experience I have sought to draw mainly from the recorded state- 
ments, the documents, and the public actions of employers, together with some 
of their authentic but unpublished pronouncements, plans and correspond- 
ence. I have sought to show also their interweaving relationships and to 
point out a sequence of events which, while by no means complete, for lack of 
time and space, is sufficiently an entity to command attention and to make 
clear the purpose. 

The final point is the effect which this tremendous effort has had on the 
workers. If we are to omit the period of severe unemployment which reached 
its peak in the winter of 1921-22, I ‘may state simply as a matter of fact 
and of record that the effect has been to stimulate the efforts of the workers 

toward organization, to make clear to them the paramount need for organiza- 
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tion, to drive home to them the truth that their salvation depends upon their 
own economic strength and their own intelligence. 

The defense has cost the workers great effort, which they do not regret. 
No man worthy of the name regrets the cost of a battle for freedom. It is true 
that many of the organizations of labor are still under fire—the granite cutters 
have been locked out for some fifteen months and the textile workers have not 
yet gained complete victory over the ruthlessness of their employers. But in 
the main and viewing the situation in its national aspect, the battalions of 
reaction have been brought to a halt. Their drive has lost its momentum. 
The membership of the organizations of the workers is increasing constantly. 


Mighty Onslaught—Brilliant Resistance 


We have witnessed the mightiest onslaught of reaction through which our 
nation ever passed. We have witnessed the most brilliant and effective 
resistance ever offered by Labor in defense of rights and standards and 
principles. 

Our hope is that the time is near when full attention and thought may be 
given to constructive, cooperative effort. Labor’s innermost thought always 
is the improvement of the proces:es of production, the perfectiqn of service, 
the elevation of the standards of life for all. If we can presently emerge 
finally from the contest against autocratic domination of industry into which 
we were plunged by the deliberate planning of powerful combinations of high 
finance and great industries after the war, we shall enter upon a period of de- 
velopment and progress such as we have never known. The arts of the pro- 
ducer are the arts that thrill our souls. They send to us the call to which 
our natures and our training vibrate and respond. It is not of our choice 
that we resist injustice; it is because injustice bars our path. 

And how short-sighted it has all been, this boastful, trumpet-blaring, 
lying, deceptive war to destroy the organizations of the workers, the useful, 
toiling men and women of our country. How wasteful! History teaches that 
progress goes on, tyran's, fools, self-seekers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Caesars, Napoleons, Hohezollerns, all pass and their forces crumble. The 
ace moves onward. So it must be, now and tomorrow and forever. 





The lessening of the daily hours of labor increases the total of products 
by increasing the opportuaity and disposition for coasuming them. The 
sum of the differeace between a savage and a civilized state is merely the 
difference between men who have time and inclination to gratify their physical 
needs only, and men who have time, inclination, and determination to in- 
dulge and cultivate the intellectual side of their nature. 





The idea that compulsory arbicration laws encourage the organization 
of the workers amounts in fact to the paradox of organizing the workers for 
the primary object of destryoing the very power that makes organization 
itself worth while. 














The Miners’ Service to All Labor 


By Joun L. Lewis 
President, United Mine Workers of Amefica 
HEN the United Mine Workers of America won such a signal victory 
in their recent great strike they put a definite stop to the nation wide 
campaign for reductions n wages of labor in this country. This cam- 
paign had been in progress for many months. Its effect was felt in nearly every 
line of industry. Employers everywhere carried on a continuous effort to 
force their employes to take reductions. In some lines they were successful 
in their plan and forced wage cuts upon their people. Employers were gloat- 
ing over the way in which they were “‘putting it over.”” They called it “defla- 
tion of labor,” and this high sounding title won some approval in certain 
quarters, where they are always ready to “deflate” labor. And then the coal 
operators of the country, noting the success of employers in some other lines, 
attempted to reduce wages in the coal industry. That was what caused the 
strike of coal miners. Coal companies announced reductions of as much as 
40 per cent in some places. They assumed that the time was ripe for such a 
policy. Business was shot to pieces; there was widespread unemployment; 
wages in other industries were under fire and in some reductions had already 
been accomplished. It was evident that the campaign for lower wages was 
to be continued all through the ranks of labor. 

But when the employing interests, backed by the most powerful financial 
interests in the country, undertook to compel the coal miners to accept reduc- 
tions, the United Mine Workers of America took the position that it was time 
to call a halt to this scheme. The miners’ union emphatically informed the 
operators that wage reductions in the coal industry would not be permitted. 
They said reductions were wholly unnecessary and unjust. Operators refused 
to meet with the miners to negotiate a new agreement last winter, as they 
had agreed they would do, and they did not attempt to hide the fact that the 
reason for their refusal was that they believed the time was opportune for them 
to declare war on the United Mine’ Workers of America and weaken or destroy 
the union and thus force wage reductions on the miners. Of course, this called 
for a fight, and the United Mine Workers of America entered upon that con- 
flict with every important influence in the country against them with the 
exception of organized labor itself. 

When the call for the suspension of coal mining went out not only did the 
600,000 members of the United Mine Workers of America lay down their tools 
and quit work, but scores of thousands of non-union mine workers in impor- 
tant fields did likewise. Operators had insisted that the non-union men would 
remain at work. They said their unorganized men were well satisfied; that 
they were happy and contented; that they were making no complaint; that 
they would not strike but would continue at work. But these non-union work- 
ers did quit by the thousands and they joined the union immediately. The 
operators were amazed at this development. They found that their non-union 
employes were not as well satisfied 4s they had pictured them to be. 

And be it said to the credit of these thousands of heretofore unorganized 


men that their action in joining with their union brothers in_this strike was an 
(740) 
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important factor in bringing about the gigantic victory which was won by the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

The strike brought with it all of the sacrifices and hardships that always 
accompany an industrial struggle of serious proportions. Thousands of families 
were evicted from their homes and set out upon the roadside. Union miners 
were shot and killed. Others were beaten up. Women and children were sub- 
jected to indignities by the armed guards imported into certain localities in 
strike fields. Union meetings were broken up. Injunctions were issued 
by the scores all over the country. Soldiers were sent to strike fields to sup- 
press disorders that never happened. Strikebreakers were sent into many 
places. Politicians, federal and state officials, many of them, used their 
strongest efforts to prevent the miners from winning the strike. When it be- 
came apparent that the miners probably would win, a campaign was started 
to compel the miners to submit their controversy to arbitration, thus wiping 
out the principle of collective bargaining as a method for settling disputes 
of this character. But here, again, the United Mine Workers of America made 
a stand not only in their own behalf but in the interest of the entire American 
labor movement. The miners knew that if the union-busting employers could 
force arbitration upon the miners’ union and thus destroy collective bargaining 
they could force the same thing on any other labor union. So the United 
Mine Workers made the fight and they won on that point also. 

When an agreement finally was negotiated at Cleveland for the bitumin- 
ous industry it provided for a continuation of the old wage scale and all of the 
old working conditions. It ignored arbitration in any form or under any guise. 
And when the anthracite agreement was negotiated it was upon the same 
terms. Arbitration as a means for the settlement of industrial disputes is now 
dead, as far as the coal mining industry is concerned, and collective bargaining 
has been saved and retained. 

The United Mine Workers of America, by winning this strike, checked 
the downward trend of wages for labor in general. Already the United States 
Steel Corporation has announced an increase of 20 per cent in the wages of its 
day laborers. In the cement industry a similar increase has been made. Tex- 
tile manufacturers have discontinued their attempt to hammer down the 
wages of their employes. And the same story might be told of other industries 
where the success of the miners in heading off the campaign for wage reduc- 
tions has had its effect. 

The United Mine Workers of America appreciate to the fullest degree 
the support and cooperation which they received from various quarters in the 
labor movement. It was a tremendous struggle, long, hard and difficult. But 
the union coal miners could and would have continued the fight indefinitely 
if it had been necessary to win. They realized that they were the shock troops 


of the labor movement and that upon them rested the huge task. of beating 
back the forces of reaction that were arrayed against the labor movement, 
The United Mine Workers of America emerge from the conflict proud of their 
accomplishments for the miners as well as for labor in general. The miners’ 
union is greater and stronger today than ever before in its history. Its member- 
ship is cemented together in one solid mass, more firmly determined than ever 
before to maintain their rights and the rights of all other workers. 











The Japanese in Hawaii 


By Pavut, SCHARRENBERG 


This is the second artscle from the pen of Paul Scharrenberg on the 
labor problem in the Hawatian Islands. The first article, under the caption 
“Does Hawaii Need Chinese,’ apteared in the September Federationist. 

Owing to the transposition of two figures a regrettable error crept into 

the third paragraph of the trevious article. As corrected the paragraph 
should read: 
“There was no labor problem in the Hawatian Islands until the culti- 
vation of sugar cane began on tlantation scale. The first sugar mill was 
erected in 1835, at Koloa on the Island of Kauai. The census of all the 
islands taken by the Hawatian government during the following year 
showed a population of 108,000. As the sugar industry develoted, the 
popuation seems to have decreased. At any rale, this trocess continued fir 
about forty years, when the population of the Islands had been reduced 
to less than 58,000.” 


(Second of two articles by Mr. Scharrenberg.) 

MERICAN journalists and others who have from time to time said 
unkind things about anti-Japanese “agitators” in California should 
be invited to study the race problem of the Hawaiian Islands. There 

has been rather a scarcity of those pestiferous agitators in the Islands. As 
a result, this American territory is today confronted by a condition cal- 
culated to jarr even the most optimistic believer in the melting pot idea. 

Hawaii is the most complete and convincing object lesson to the mainland 
as to what would have happened to California if the workers of that state, 
and the people generally, had not been so determined to hold the state as a 
heritage to the white race. 

The story of the Japanese in Hawaii is full of most interesting historic 
details. According to tradition a Japanese vessel touched on the Island of 
Maui as early as the thirteenth century. This, however, is tradition only. 

There is nothing doubtful or uncertain about the importation of the 
first batch of Japanese contract laborers in 1868. During that year* a lengthy 
correspondence was carried on between the Royal Bureau of Immigration 
and Mr. Van Reed, the Hawaiian Consul in Japan, regarding the value of 
Japanese as plantation laborers. Mr. Van Reed having spoken in the highest 
terms of “the industry and docility of these people, their cleanliness, honesty, 
and adaptibility to the ways of the country,” a draft was forwarded him 
in March, 1868, for the purpose of sending immigrants to Hawaii. The 
Consul lost no time in getting to work and soon had nearly 350 people ready 
to embark when a change of government took place and the permission 
that had been given, allowing the emigrants to depart, was withdrawn. 
Mr. Van Reed, however, finally succeeded in dispatching the vessel chartered 
for that purpose with 148 persons, six of whom were women, instead of 
the 350 who had been first engaged. The ‘“‘Scioio” arrived in the Islands 
June 19, 1868, and this was the starting point of Japanese immigration. 
The first arrivals were brought on the following terms: Three years’ service 
at monthly wages of $4 per man, the 36 months to be counted from the day 
they arrived in Honolulu; the laborers were to be divided into companies 
of 25 men each; each company to have two head men, who were to receive 

*From data compiled by R. C. Lydecker, Librarian, Public Archives, for the Secre- 


tary of Hawaii. 
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Hawaii's Japanese labor movement, too, presents a problem 
of real magnitude. During the unsuccessful strike of 1920 the 
name “Federation of Japanese Labor in Hawaii” was changed 
to “Hawaii Laborers’ Association.” The change of name, how- 
ever, did not change the structure or composition of the Federation. 
Visits to the headquarters of the Hawaii Laborers’ Association 
at Honolulu and calls upon their principal branch officers on 
the three other islands where sugar cane is cultivated, disclosed 
the fact that only one of all the officials of the Association was 


able to converse in the English language. 











one dollar a month in addition to their pay. There was one head man for al 
the laborers who received $150 per year including board. From the time 
of their leaving Yokohama, they were supplied with food, lodging and pas- 
sage, as well as medical attendance. 

Heavy shipments of Japanese laborers began to arrive in the year 
1885, and continued steadily for a decade. In 1896-97, while Hawaii had a 
provisional form of government, efforts were made to stop the constant 
stream of Japanese immigration. In fact, during those years some 1100. 
Japanese were denied permission to land at Hawaii. For this act the Re- 
public of Hawaii was coerced to pay Japan the sum of $75,000, in order 
hat there might be no hindrance to its annexation to the United States- 

After annexation the Japanese began to arrive in hordes. In 1899 
nearly 20,000 Japanese were brought to Honolulu. 

The so-called “Gentlemen’s Agreement’ negotiated between former 
President Roosevelt and the Mikado, taking effect in 1908, finally put an 
- end to the mass immigration of Japanese. 

It should be noted that while this ‘“‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” was meant 
to apply to continental United States_only. the Japanese government of its 
own volition extended said agreement, experimentally at least*, to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The total population of the Hawaiian Territory, according to the 1920 
census is 255,912: 42.7 per cent of the total, or 109,274 are Japanese. Of 
the Islands’ Japanese population 48,586 are Hawaiian born and embryo 
citizens of the United States. 

In the decade between 1910 and 1920 Hawaii's Japanese population 
increased 29,599. Perhaps this is not so very startling but it is certainly 
significant that the increase in the Japanese population is largely composed 
of females. Out of 29,599 total Japanese increase, 21,739 are females and 
only 7,860 are males. In 1910 there were 220.1 males to each 100 females. 
In 1920 this ratio had been reduced 134.3 to 100. 

The growing ratio of females in the Islands’ Japanese population portends 

*For detailed information upon this question see statement of Mr. J. V. A. Mac- 

Murray, Chief, Division of Far Eastern Affairs, State Department; pages 552-571, 


Hearings before the Committee of Immigration and Naturalization, House of Repre- 
sentatives, June 21-August 12, 1921. 
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a still greater proportional increase during the present decade. Already 
six out of every ten children* born in the Territory of Hawaii are of Oriental 
parentage. Five out of every ten are of Japanese parentage. 

By way of amplification the birth rate by racial groups in the territory 
tells a meaningful tale. The average birth rate for all racial groups (for the 
year ended June 30, 192?**) was 36.81 per 1,000 of population. Residents 
of American, British, German and Russian ancestry are credited with a 
birth rate of only 15.88 per 1,000 population. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
had a birth rate of 42.74 per 1,000. 

Mathematical forecasts of the future based upon birth rate statistics are 
not always reliable but should not be ignored. 

It has already been pointed out that the children born in Hawaii of 
Japanese parents are citizen.. The most conservative forecasters predict 
that by 1930 these citizen-born Japanese will comprise about 28 per. cent 
of the electorate and by 1940 about 47 per cent. Thenceforward, their numbers 
will double every 21 years. Between 1940 and 1950 the voters of Japanese 
blood will reach the point of numerical majority. 

The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” can not be disposed of with a few passing 
references. 

To begin with, it should be distinctly understood that the ““Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” has not stopped the flow of Japanese to the Islands. This is not a 
charge of “bad faith” against the Japanese government. The trouble with 
this agreement is that administration and interpretation is all on one side, 
i. ¢., the Japanese side. 

Under the ““Gentlemen’s Agreement” the American immigration authoii 
ties are required to honor, and accept at face value, every passport issued by 
Japan. 

The essence of this agreement is that laborers shall not be permitted 
to leave Japan for American territory. During the last decade 9,717 “picture 
brides,” nearly all of whom at once went to work as agricultural laborers 
or as domestic servants, came in. And although the Japanese government 
has voluntarily stopped the departure of picture brides for the mainland, 
these brides are still coming to the Islands. 

In addition to these “brides,” thousands of male laborers came over 
during the ten years, with passports. They obtained passports because 
of peculiar family relations. Under the regulations, a Japanese in Hawaii 
may bring over his wife, his father and mother, his children. That opens 
the gate. A plantation laborer may bring over a “picture bride,” who is a 
laborer except for the few weeks annually at her period of child-birth. He sends 
for his father or mother, or both. They arrive, and immediately send for all 
their remaining sons and daughters. Hundreds of cases are said to have 
occurred in which the old father was on his way back to Japan before these 
sons and daughters had arrived, having stopped only long enough for the 
necessary formalities of “‘calling’’ over the younger generation. 

These sons and daughters, of course, may bring their wives and husbands 


*From data compiled by Bureau of Vital Statistics, Territorial Board of Health. 
**Report of the Governor of Hawaii, 1921. 
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and children. A ‘‘picture bride’ may call over her mother or father, and 
hat parent may bring her sturdy sons, laborers, and they may bsing wives or 
send for picture brides, and so forth. 

The Japanese custom of ‘‘adoption’’ starts another leak. For example, 
by agreement a laborer in Japan whose elder brother is head of the family, 
applies for and receives permission to withdraw from the family and set 
up a cadet family. Then he adopts as his son a nephew in Hawaii, who is 
the son of that elder brother. The young man in Hawaii accepts that adop- 
tion, and through the consulate sends for his “father,’’ who upon arrival 
proceeds to send for his real sons. 

Clearly, this arrangement works like an endless chain or a revolving 
bridge that constantly pours more laborers into Hawaii. . 

During the last decade there were 37,271 alien Japanese admitted to 
the Islands. This figure does not include Hawaiian-born Japanese returning 
from visits or schooling in Japan, since they are American citizens. In the 
same period 27,993 aliens departed for Japan. Japan’s statistics of departures 
to Japan for the ten years give a total of 41,062. A truly remarkable dis- 
crepancy between our total and theics—13,069. The explanation, however, 





The most conservative forecasters predict that by 1930 these 
citizen-born Japanese will comprise about 28 per cent of the 
electorate and by 1940 about 47 per cent. Thenceforward, their 
numbers will double every twenty-one years. Between 1940 
and 1950 the voters of Japanese blood will reach the point of 
numerical majority. 











is quite simple. In the decade 13,069 Japanese children born in the Islands 
and endowed with all the rights of American citizenship went back to Japan 
for education. 

American immigration statistics classifies them as Americans, not 
“aliens.”” Japan counts them as Japanese. American by birth, they are in 
fact registered at the Japanese consulate in Honolulu and in Tokyo as Jap- 
anese subjects. 

Thus, during the last decade alone, more than 13,000 childcen born in 
the Islands were sent back to Japan for education, and Japan counts them 
in and makes a showing that there was an excess of departures over arrivals 
ducing this ten years under the “‘Gentlemen’s Agreement.” Surely, there 
could be no more misleading deduction. 

Men who have devoted their life to the study of immigration questions 
assert that 20,000 is a very conservative estimate of Hawaiian born school 
children now in Japan. All of these are entitled to come back to Hawaii 
or to any other part of America. And, of course, for all practical purposes, 
this 20,000 should be added to the last census population of the Islands, 
making the total Japanese population of Hawaii 129,274 instead of 109,274. 

The writer is keenly appreciative of the fact that too many figures 
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spoil many a good story. But the Japanese problem of the Islands can be 
discussed in a general way. 

There is no more interesting object lesson than the public schools of Hawaii. 
It is generally acknowledged that the public schools in any land are the 
chief agency in harmonizing and developing the citizenship of the future. 
A brief examination of the school problem of the Islands is, therefore, quite 
apropos to this article. 

_ For the term ended June 23, 1922, there were 44,393 pupils enrolled in 
the public schools of the Territory of Hawaii; 21,348 of these pupils were 
Japanese; 4,116 were Chinese; 1,270 were Filipinos, and 657 were Koreans. 
This means that 61.7 per cent of all the children in the public schools of the 
Islands are of Asiatic descent. 

A recent study of Hawaii’s public school system, made under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation gives quite a high recommendation to the 
Islands’ public school system. Yet, no less a person than the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the territory, in the Hawaii Educational Review, January, 
1922 issue, says: 


Although Hawaii has a compulsory attendance law, large numbers of children do not 
enter school until they are seven, eight or nine years of age. They should enter when six 
years of age. Due to the widespread and chronic congestion in the lower grades, this 
late entrance is a handicap, which few children are able to overcome. 

The vast majority of the children come from plantation camps and barracks, and are 
the children of uneducated Asiatic peasant laborers. They come from non-English-speak- 
ing homes. Outside of school, they rarely hear the English language. In most of the 
homes in Hawaii, English is a foreign language. As a result of this situation, receiving 
rooms are necessary where the children get a sufficient amount of English to be able to 
understand the teacher. The non-English-speaking home environment of the child is a 
heavy handicap upon the public school and is a fruitful source of much of the retardation. 

Over half of the total school population attends foreign language schools. These are 
mostly Japanese schools where Japanese language, history, institutions, manners and cus- 
toms, religious ideas, etc., are taught. The foreign language schools constitute a serious 
retarding influence upon the work of the public schools. There is no other place under the 
Stars and Stripes, and no other country in the world, where nearly one-half of the total 
school enrollment regularly and systematically attends alien schools taught by alien 
teachers in an alien language and conducted expressly for the purpose of maintaining the 
religious beliefs, customs and political ideals of an alien people. 

A peculiar situation has existed in Hawaii for many years, and has had a deleterious 
effect upon the public schools. Japanese parents have the custom of sending their young 
Hawaiian-born children to Japan for Japanese education. These children remain in 
Japan anywhere from seven to ten years, and return to Hawaii expecting to remain 
here .as American citizens. Their education has been almost wholly Japanese and, al- 
though they may be 12, 14 or 15 years of age, it is necessary to put them in the primary 
grades for instruction in English. i 


Under the circumstances it is not surprising that all so-called ‘‘white’’ 
Americans, who can possibly afford it, are sending their children to the 
private schools which claim a total enrollment of 7,500 in round numbers. 
At that, the “‘white’’ Amefican children number less than five per cent of 
th: total! combined enrollment in public-and private schools. 

Returning briefly to the foreign language schools it should be known 
that, according to the’ latest available reports, there are approximately 185 
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of such schools in the Islands, employing nearly five hundred teachers. 

Originally started by Japanese Christians in Hawaii, nearly all are 
now Japanese schools run by five Buddhist sects. Quite recently the foreign 
language schools have been placed under territorial law, i. e., regulation. 
Formerly the Japanese pupils attended the Japanese schools before and:after 
the public school day, now the Japanese schools (and all other foreign language 
schools) are restricted to teaching one hour a day—after the public school 
hours—not more than six hours a week and not more than thirty-eight . 
weeks in the course of a year. 

Next to the Japanese language schools the Japanese language news- 
papers present a picture strong enough to confound those who glibly talk 
of easy assimilation and Americanization. 

Honolulu has four Japanese daily papers but only two American dailies. 
The combined circulation of the Japanese dailies far exceeds the combined 
circulation of the two American papers. Altogether there are about twenty 
Japanese newspapers published in the Hawaiian Islands, of which eight are 
dailies. 

One of the Japanese dailies at Honolulu, the Nippu Jiji, is a member 





Clearly this arrangement (immigration) works like an endless 
chain or a revolving bridge that constantly pours more (Japanese) 
laborers into Hawaii. 











of the Associated Press and claims a paid circulation close to 10,000 copies. 
This paper, which celebrated its 25th anniversary on June 11, 1922, has a 
foundry for the making of Japanese types. 

All of these Japanese language papers are Japanese to the core. The 
news is of Japan; American news items are featured only when there is a 
reflection of the American attitude toward Japan. News is colored with the 
Japanese view point; editorials champion the Japanese contention. The 
divine ancestry of the Emperor, placing him infinitely above all other heredi- 
tary rulers, the assured destiny of Japan, the glory of her army and navy, 
full justification of Japan’s course in Korea, Shantung, Manchuria, Siberia 
and elsewhere, demand for “racial equality” with the right of free immi- 
gration to all lands—such things are day by day fed into the minds of the 
Japanese on the Islands. 

The Japanese language press presents one of the vital problems of the 
Islands and really deserves a chapter of its own—but limitation of space 
forbids further discussion. 

Hawaii's Japanese labor movement, too, presents a problem of real magni- 
tude. During the unsuccessful strike of 1920, the name ‘‘Federation of Japanese 
Labor in Hawaii,” was changed to “Hawaii Laborers’ Association.” ‘The 
change of name, however, did not change the structure or composition of 
the Federation. Visits to the headquarters of the Hawaii Laborers’ Associa- 
tion at Honolulu and calls upon their principal branch officers on the three 
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other Islands where sugar cane is cultivated, disclosed the fact that only 
one of all the officials of the Association was able to converse in the English 
language. 

Being unable to read or speak any language except theic own, the Jap- 
anese naturally have some of the queerest notions and ideas about the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the American labor movement. This situation is 
aggravated by the fact that a few ultra radical “‘whites’’ with “O. B. U.”’ 
or “I. W. W.” leanings have made it their special business to misrepresent 
and grossly malign the American Federation of Labor. Consciously, or 
otherwise, the various leading men in the Japanese labor organization 
showed a rather bitter and resentful disposition. The sugar planters, of course, 
are hated not merely as an aftermath of the unsuccessful strike but because, 
it is claimed, the planters have inspired persecution in the courts, of men 
active in the union. Spokesmen for the Japanese also feel a great injustice 
was done to the plantation laborers when wages were arbitrarily reduced 
sometime after the strike had been called off. The Japanese assert it costs a 
male laborer on the plantations on Hawaii, Maui, Oahu and Kauai from $14 
to $17 and for women from $10 to $12 per month for board. The reduced 
wage scale which pays to male laborers the basic wage of $26 and to women 
$19.50 per month, is therefore regarded as a blow at the laborers’ meager 
standard of living, particularly when it is almost impossible for them to work 26 
days per calendar month, deducting four Sundays and holidays; and especially 
when it is borne in mind that the majority of these laborers have several 
children to support. 

‘As pointed out in the previous article (published in the September 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) the planters are trying to remedy matters by 
holding out a different inducement. Thousands of day Jaborers have been 
transformed into sub-contractors or “‘piece workers.” This arrang ment 
has alleviated some of the dissatisfaction but has certainly not eradicated it. 

On the plantations thousands of Japanese “helpers” to white skilled 
labor have learned the trades. Many of these semi-skilled Japanese sub- 
sequently displaced the white men. But the vast majority of these Japanese 
carpenters, blacksmiths, painters, plumbers, etc., drifted to Honolulu and 
Hilo and other cities until white labor has virtually disappeared. Long ago 
the Japanese began to take contracts, and now the building trade of Honolulu 
is practically all in the hands of the Japanese. Countless other plantation 
laborers have drifted to the cities and set up little shops, of which there is a 
seemingly endless row. Slowly but surely they are expanding and branch- 
ing out into every line of business and endeavor. The fishing industry of the 
Islands is already a Japanese monopoly. Japanese banks are growing stronger 
and more aggressive every year. Quite recently a Japanese ice company was 
attempting to eliminate white competitors. And so on and so forth the 
stream is running—always in one direction! 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that while the sugar planters 
and the Japanese are at swords end in many respects they do agree upon 
one point, namely, that Hawaii’s climate is more suited to the yellow race 
(the Orientals) than to the white race. Mr. Y. Soga, a prominent Japanese 


>. 
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newspaper publisher in Honolulu, presented the Japanese viewpoint on this 
question in peifectly clear language: 

“Those that are most adapted to the environment are the ones that 
will prosper the most. This is a law of nature. McClatchy may agitate and 
Phelan may howl*, but they are unable to change this law of nature. 

“The mainstay of Hawaii is Orientals. This is stating it rather bluntly 
but I think there is truth in it. If Orientals are left out, there is fear of the 
Hawaiian industries being paralyzed. Without industries there is no value to 
Hawaii. There is no question about that.” 

The sugar planters agree that “the mainstay of Hawaii is Orientals." 
To be sure, the planters want Chinese, as they say “to maintain a racial 
balance.” But the Japanese are on the ground floor. They are there to 
stay and look with perfect equanimity into the future. 

Time is fighting on their side. For they have the two great essential] 
qualities that count. The people who work and imnultiply are ultimately 
going to own the land and enjoy the fullness thereof! This may sound like 
a platitude but, remains inexorable logic, nevertheless. At any rate the 
Japanese in the Islands feel quite secure and confident as to the future. 

There has been a lot of foolish and more or less sentimental talk about 
Hawaii being the melting pot of races. 

If the race problem of Hawaii teaches anything at all it is the exemplifica- 
tion of the simple truth that the Caucasians and the Japanese are not of the 
same racial stock. Real assimilation must carry with it intermarriage, and 
this vital assimilation the Japanese do not want. 

In California the law forbids intermarriage of ‘‘whites” and Japanese. 
Because of this restciction it is frequently contended that Americans cannot 
consistently object to the importation of picture brides. 

In Hawaii the Japanese can marry into any racial group to their hearts 
content. But do they? They positively donot! The vital statistics compiled 
by the Territorial Board of Health furnish irrefutable evidence that the 
Japanese desire to maintain their racia! integrity no matter what well mean- 
ing but irresponsible melting pot champions may claim to the contrary. 

Attention has already been called to the rather frank recognition of dua] 
citizenship by Hawaiian-born Japanese. A further and rather startling illus- 
tration of dual citizenship was furnished by a number of Japanese who, 
during the late war, were soldiering for Uncle Sam at Schofield barracks on 
the Island of Oahu. These Japanese in American khaki wanted picture 
brides. To gratify their desires in this respect they had to apply as Japanese 
citizens at the Japanese consulate for the issuance in Japan of pa-sports to 
their brides, and those passports were issued to the girls as wives of Japanese 
citizens. And the soldiers had to be giver leave by their American command- 
ing officers to go down to the consulate and the immigration office to claim, 
as Japanese subjects, the wives they had never seen before. 

Countless similar examples are available but the foregoing will suffice. 

Practically every visitor to the Islands comments favorably on the fine 
~~ *Mr. V.'S. McClatchy 1s publisher of the Sacramento Bee. Mr. James D. Phelan is 


the former United States Senator from California. Both have been active in the anti- 
Japanese movement. 
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racial tolerance manifested throughout the Territory. There can be no 
question that this is one of the pleasing, outstanding features of community 
life in the Islands. Yet beneath the surface tolerance there remains a deep 
and ancient difference of racial culture and social viewpoint. 

The appalling size of the so-called Americanization problem in Hawaii 
is perhaps best illustrated by the figures* arrived at as the result of the 
Selective Service Draft. 

ln October, 1918, the total of registrants in the Hawaiian Islands under 
the eighteen to forty-five draft call was found to be 41,541. Of these the 
aliens and alien-enemy registrants amounted to 31,535, of which tremendous 
total only 542 indicated that they desired to become citizens of the United 
States. The total number of Japanese registrants was 21,484, of which but 
thirty expressed desire for citizenship. 

What then is to be done about it all? What is the remedy for a condition 
going from bad to worse. 

Well, first of all there should be an early abrogation of the ‘‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement’’ and the enactment of a law denying admission, as immigrants 
and permanent residents, to all aliens who are ineligible to citizenship under 
the laws of the United States. 

This will stop the leak from Japan where the density of population ‘is 
320 per square mile as against 39.7 per square mile in the Hawaiian Islands. 

When this has been done (and always assuming that it is desired to 
retain Hawaii as an integral part of America) there must be mutual-agree- 
ment upon some method, regardless of cost, whereby the Japanese population 
can be reduced bélow a menacing figure. If America can be made to under- 
stand the true significance of the situation there will be no difficulty in securing 
the necessary appropriation from Congress. Enough money will sucely do 
it. And, after all, what is even a hundred million dollars to America if it will 
definitely settle the grave and sinister problem of those beautiful Islands. 
2000 miles from our Pacific Coast States. ; 

Last but not least, the American people should change the laws re- 
lating to repatriation. A Hawaiian or California born Japanese who aims 
to go through life under ‘‘dual citizenship’’ by registration with the Japanese 
consulate as a Japanese ‘‘subject’’ should thereby forfeit his American citizen- 
ship. 


*Supplied by American Legion, Department of Hawaii. 





If_one body of men have a right to quit work to compel a necessary 
improvement in the conditions of their lives, no other body of men can have a 
right to take their places. The court of morals takes no cognizance of the 
right to scab. 





The basis of the shorter workday movement is recognition of the truth 
that man does not live to work, but works to live. 





Charters have been issued from August 1 to and including August 31, 
as follows: Central bodies, 2; local trade unions, 1; federal labor unions, 1 > 
Total, 4. 





Who Bears the Burden of Hard Times? 


By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


science, that it is the active captalist or investor, the entrepreneur, as 

he is sometimes called, who assumes the risk of financial loss in industry 
due to hard times or a business depression: This accepted doctrine has 
been the foundation for arguments justifying high profits and condemning 
the severe taxation of excess profits. For it has been argued that since it is 
the investor or active business man who assumes the risk of financial loss in 
hard times, such men are in all justice entitled to very large profits when 
‘business is good. 

The theoretical proof that it is the active capitalist or investor who 
assumes the risk of financial loss in industry due to hard times, usually 
runs along the following lines: The men who start any business enter- 
prise must spend their money in considerable amounts before they 
can possibly get any return on it. Thus, if a group of investors want to 
start a cotton spinning mill, they must buy or rent a site, which requires a 
heavy outlay, buy the materials and the labor needed to build the factory, 
buy the necessary machinery and the raw material, and pay the wages of 
the employes whose labor is needed to work up the first batch of raw cotton 
into cotton thread or cotton cloth, all before they have an ounce of the 
product to sell or receive a return from. Clearly, this means a tremendous 
outlay by the investors a long time before a penny of return can be obtained. 
During this time the price may drop or hard times set in so as to upset 
the calculations upon which they based their investment and cause them a 
big loss of money. 

' Even after getting the business started, so that it can be described as a 
going concern, those who have invested their money in the business, still 
take a considerable risk, in that practically all their raw material has to 
be bought in advance of the sale of the finished product, into which that 
raw material is to be fashioned. Of course it takes time to work the raw 
material up into the finished product. And this time causes a considerable 
element of risk to enter in, which risk is borne by the owners of the business. 
For in purchasing the raw material the owners of the business must make a 
delicate calculation. They must determine what the probable price will 
be that they can get some time in the future, for their finished product, 
when it is ready to be put on the market; and then from this price for the 
finished product, calculate what they can pay for the raw material and still 
have what they regard as a reasonable profit left after paying for their labor 
and overhead expenses as well. If, after making this delicate calculation, 
the owners of the business decide to buy the raw material, and then between 
the time when the raw material was bought and the time the finished pro- 
duct is put on the market, the price for the finished product falls, the owners 
of the business must bear the loss. Labor, it is maintained, does not bear 


tthe loss, for the wages of the labor used in working up the raw material into 
; (751) 


|’ HAS generally been regarded as one of the accepted doctrines of economic 
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the finished product will have already been paid by the time the product is 
ready for sale. 

It is obvious that it is always the lapse of a considerable time between 
the paying out of money by the owners of the business for raw material, capita] 
equipment, or labor, and the sale of the finished product, which introduces 
the element of risk, by allowing time for changes in the price of the finished 
product to falsify the calculations of those in control of the business. And 
it is argued that since the owners of the business must bear the tisk of loss 
arising from a period of business depression or a fall of prices, their large 
profits in periods of prosperity and rising prices should not be interferred 
with by the government or labor organizations in any way. 

Now all this sounds like a very convincing proof that itis the investor 
or capitalist, who takes the risk of financial loss in industry, due to a business 
depression. But there are some who maintain that it is clearly the worker 
and not the investor who bears the burden of the risk of financial loss, due 
to a business depression. Without denying the foregoing theoretical argu- 
ment to show that the capitalist takes the risk, they answer that what happens 
when there is a drop in price below what the owners of the industry expected | 
so as to wipe out their profits, is that those in control of industry curtail 
their production and lay off their employes or give them only a few days work a 
week. Then, instead of selling their goods, they hold on to their product 
as far as possible, until the price begins to go up again; often getting loans 
from the banks to enable them to keep their product off the market while 
its price is low. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that as soon as those in control 
of an industry find that the price of their product has fallen so that they can 
no longer get what they regard as a reasonable profit, they curtail produc- 
tion o1 close down their plants altogether and lay off their men or put them 
on short time. This is exactly what has happened to the workers in the last 
year ot eighteen months. By thus closing down their plants, the owners of 
industry cut down their prime costs, that is, their expenses for labor and 
raw material, to nothing. If they still have goods on hand at the time they 
shut down on further production and stop all further orders for raw material 
and stock in trade, the owners of industry can often maintain a considerable 
excess of income over expenditure despite the hard times. Having only 
their overhead expense to cover, they are often able to keep incéme ahead of 
expenditure by simply gradually selling out their goods on hand even at the 
lower price. 

In this way the chief sufferers from a business depression are the workers 
whose wages are stopped completely, while they are laid off. Insofar as 
the slump in price can be forseen and production curtailed ahead of the 
price slump, practically the entire financial burden of the hard times can 
be placed on the shoulders of the working class by those in control of industry. 
It is notofious that that was just exactly what the Ameiican Woolen Company 
was able to do when the present period of depression began. 

By curtailing production or shutting down their plants altogether, when a 
price slump occurs, the financial burden of hard times is placed by the owners 
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of industry squarely on the backs of the workers, who suffer the Joss of 
all their wages. The workers ate also forced in this way to take a reduction 
in wages after they do get work. For wages, which are the price of labor, 
are determined, like the price of all other commodities, by the law of supply 
and demand. As reducing production means reducing the demand for labor, 
it therefore results in reducing wages, which are the price of labor. (See 
Editor’s footnote). 

Curtailing production when a slump in prices comes, has another ad- 
vantage from the point of view of the owners of industry. It reduces the 
supply of the product and thus, according to the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, helps to keep the price of the product from falling as 
much as it otherwise would, and ultimately operates to 1aise the price again. 

Thus by curtailing production it is easily possible for any conservatively 
managed concern that does not bave a large amount of accounts payeble, 
to put all the financial burden of hard times on labor in the form of loss of 
wages, and weathei the period of low prices until the curtailment of pro- 
duction results in an increase in prices again. Through cw tailing production 
promptly when there is a fall in prices, the owners of industiy can shift the 
burden of financial loss due to hard times away from their own shoulders 
and on to the workers. 

Thus we have two groups of theorists, one maintaing that the owners 
of industry and the other, that the working class bear the burden of the 
financial loss cesulting from hard times. When theorists differ, the only way 
to do is to turn to the facts. Now it is not easy to obtain facts for whole 
industries covering the iespective amounts that go to the workers as service 
income in the form of wages and salaries, and to the owners as property 
income, in the form of rent, interest, profits and dividends, for there are 
few such figures published. The railroad industry is one of the few for which 
such figures are available. 

It will be recalled that immediately following the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, this country suffered a severe business depression which made 
the fall of 1914, and the winter of 1915 one of great unemployment, until 
in the latter half of 1915, the influence of the war orders placed here by the 
European belligerents caused a revival of business activity. 

As the railroad financial year runs from June 30th, to June 30th, the 
railroad industry is peculiarly well fitted to show the effects of hard times 
on the income of labor and ownership respectively, because the year from 
June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1915, would contain practically all the period of 
depression, and could be compared with the previous year, which was one 
of normal propserity. 

We find that the total gross operating revenue of the 1ailroads, that is, the 
total revenue from railroads plus miscellaneous operations, was $116,665,334 
less than in the year from June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1915, than it was in 
the previous year. That is, the gross revenue of the railroad industry was 
about one hundred million dollars smaller due to the business depression 
existing between June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1915, than it had been in the pre- 
vious year. Yet the operating income, which represents the total property 
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income obtained from the railroad industry, was actually 3.6 per cent larger 
in the year from June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1915, than it had been in the pre- 
vious years, despite the fall in the total gross operating revenue. In other 
words, comparing 1914-15 with 1913-14, the fall in gross revenue of more than 
one hundred million dollars in the later year, turned into an increase in net 
income for the owners of the railroads and railroad equipment. 

This amazing result was accomplished because in the year from June 30, 
1913, to June 30, 1914, an average of 1,710,296 workers were employed by 
the railroads, while in the next year, the average number of workers was only 
1,409,342, a decrease of 17.6 per cent. That is, the raiload owners, seeing 
the drop in gross revenué, economized by laying off their employes as far as 
possible. Consequently, in 1914-15, more than three hundred thousand men 
who had formerly been employed on the railroads, were forced to join the ranks 
of the unemployed and see themselves and their families faced with starvation. 
By this economy, the owners of railroad property got an increase of 3.6 per 
cent in the operating income of their industry, despite the big reduction in 
their total gross operating revenue. In other words, every penny of the loss in 
gross revenue suffered by the railroads as a result of the business depression 
in 1914-15 (plus a little additional) was placed on the shoulders of the cail- 
road working force through unemployment and loss of wages, and not a cent 
of it was borne by the owners of railroad property, taking the industry as a 
whole. 

These figures are apparently not exceptional. The year 1921 has been a 
period of severe business depression for practically every line of industry. 
The most accurate and comprehensive figures for actual pay rolls in this 
country are those published by the New York State industrial Commission, 
which are based on the actual pay rolls of 1,648 establishments in New York 
State, employing more than one third of the factcoy worke-s in that state. 
These figures show that by unemployment and wage cuts the workers in 1921 
got only 71.4 per cent as much wages as they got in 1920. The figures of the 
Wisconsin State Industrial Commission, compiled from the pay rolls of 211 
establishments employing nearly one thicd of the total industrial. workers 
of the state, show that the New York State figures of the loss of wages suffered 
‘by the workers in 1921 are extremely conservative. In Wisconsin, the worker 
got only about 55 per cent as much actual wages in 1921 as in 1920. 

Yet the foregoing figures from New York and Wisconsin do not tell the full 
story of the way the workers have been hit by the present period of depression, 
For the last few months of 1920 were months of considerable unemployment 
for the workers, so that 1920, taken as a whole, was not an exceptionally 
good yeac. Comparing the wages received by the workers in December, 1921, 
with those received by them at the peak of the prosperous period, we find that 
in New York State the workers got in December, 1921, only 6624 per cent of 
what they received in August, 1920, and in Wisconsin they got less than half as 
amuch in December, 1921, as in August, 1920. 

Now, how dd the owners of industry fare? Did they suffer as much, or 
more, or less than the workers? Unfortunately, the New York and Wisconsin 
UIndustrial Commissions do not publish the revenues of the Industrial establish- 
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ments whose figures on pay rolls they give, so that it is impossible to make 
a. direct comparison. Also the United States Government's figures on the 

corporation income tax are not available sufficiently recently to give the de- 

sired information. But the New York Journal of Commerce publishes month 
by month the dividend and interest payments compiled from a very large 
and comprehensive list of dividend and interest payers. These figures show 

that dividends of industrial and steam and street railroad companies were 
92.8 per cent as large in 1921 as in 1920. Comparing the loss suffered from the 
business depression by the workers and owners respectively, we find that 
the workers have suffered about a three times larger reduction in what they 
have received during the present depression, than did the owners of industry, 

for the workers in New York State got only 72 per cent as much in 1921 as in 
1920 and in Wisconsin only 55 per cent as much. 

Needless to say, while the owners of industry are rich enough to bear 
a réduction in income without great harm tc themselves, the industrial workers. 
could ill afford their loss in wage. 

Yet these figures for dividend payments do not tell the full story of how 
the owners of industry fared during the business depression. Wealthy people 
had money to invest during 1920 and 1921, and as business was not doing 
very well, they generally put their money into bonds, especially Govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, instead of stocks. That is, they actually 
increased their wealth by reinvestment, but a larger part than usual of that 
jncreased wealth they put in the form of increased holdings of 
bonds rather than of stocks. Therefore, to get a fuller picture of 
how the investing classes fared during the present hard times, we 
should look at the total of dividend plus interest payments as given by 
the New York Journal of Commerce, instead of merely at the dividend pay- 
ments for industrial establishments and steam and street railroads. The 
Journal of Commerce figures show that dividend and interest payments, incred- 
ible though it may seem, were actually 4 per cent larger in 1921 than in 1920. 
While the workers’ income fell off in 1921 to about 7/10 of what it was in 
1920, or to about 50 per cent of what it had been at the peak of prosperity, 
the incomes of security holders, taken as a whole, actually increased. 

Thus the war between those theorists who hold that it is the investors or 
capitalists who bear the risk of financial loss in industry due to hard times 
and those who maintain that the burden of loss falls ultimately on the backs. 
of the workers, seems to be settled by the facts available, in a complete vic- 
tory for the latter. If we are to do any sort of justice to the workers, there- 
fore, wages must not be based merely on the cost of living, but must contain 
a substantial element to allow for full insurance against the losses due to. 
hard times, which fall upon the workers; while on the other hand, if we de- 
prive the capitalist or investing classes, through severe taxation or Govern- 
ment regulation, of their large profits which have often heretofore been 
defended on the ground that they include the necessary insurance against 
the risk of financial loss due to hard times, we would be doing no more than 
justice, since this class does not in reality bear that burden, but is able to pass it 
along to the workers through curtailing production and throwing the workers 
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out of employment as soon as a price slump or business depression comes. 


Eprror’s Notse.—It is to be regretted that the writer of the above 
article saw fit to assert that wages are governed by the “law of supply and 
demand.”’ His own article is an excellent indication to the contrary. In the 
present condition of industrial and financial development there is no such 
thing as a law of supply and demand wheie wages are concerned. That law was 
long since, as a congressman is said to have once remarked, repealed, and is 
but a museum curiosity. Where wages are not determined by joint negotiation 
between workers and employers they are determined by autocratic decree, as 
in the case of the steel trust which raises or lowers wages and prices at will. 
Industrial and financial combination has put an end to much that once was 
considered immutable law. Else how has it been possible to do that which Mr. 
Lewis so eloquently proves, maintain dividends despite employment condi- 
tions? 








Trade Union Movement in Germany 


By L. KRAUSE 
Special Correspondence to the American Federationist 





Lerpsic, GERMANY, July 21, 1922. 


THE MEMBERSHIP, which increased by jumps within the first 
T year following the revolution, has now come to a _ standstill. 

The largest union,*i. e., the socialist union had 8,025,682 members 
on the first of January, 1921; on April first, 7,821,679; October first, 7,928,082; 
January first, 1922, 7,712,156; April first, 1922, 7,874,005 members. As 
compared to the number of January, 1921, there is a decline of 150,000 
members. In several lines the number of workers belonging to trade unions 
is decreasing. Newspaper reports state that, for instance, in Berlin of all 
the workmen in the metal industry only 60 per cent are members of trade 
unions. According to the Mining Journal only 700,000 of mill miners are 
enrolled in trade unions. The last elections for workmen’s committees 
in the Ruhr Basin resulted in 127,000 votes for the unionists and syndicalists 
thus exceeding by far those of the Christian unions, whereas the socialist 
unions got 140,000 votes, so that the former came very close to the latter. 

The chief aii of the trade unions consists in obtaining adequate wages 
by collective contracts. On account of the constant depreciatidn of money, 
those contracts required continual changes; in some cases they remained 
in force for a few weeks only. Generally the question was settled by an 
agreement with the employers. However, it also occurred that large strikes 
broke out, for instance in Ruhr coal mining, cement industry, Rhanish- 
Westphalian building trade, South German metal industry, etc. 

But the activity of trade unions in the field of social politics is very 
important, too, especially with regard to the elaboration of many new drafts 
of bills.. A great number of them have been submitted to the legislative 
bodies within the recent time, for inStance, the “‘Schlichtungs ordnung’”’ 
(regulation for the settlement of disputes about wages) the bill about the office 
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for procuring work, bills relating to working hours, insurance of the unem- 
ployed, collective contracts, labor court, home work and other bills for 
social purposes. 

At the end of June, 1922, the Eleventh Congress of socialistic trade 
_unions held their meetings at Leipsig. It would be leading too far to enter 
here upon all the decisions taken and all the questions discussed at the 
congress. It will do to point out a few of the most important ones: 

On account of the bad financial situation of the Reich and the slump 
of the mark, it is not possible to raise funds for reparations of war damages. 
A chief claim of the trade unions’ aims therefore at taxing those values 
in kind or at seizing those for the Reich which have not been struck, or 
nearly so, by the decline of the mark, i. e., real estate. By making over part 
of this property to the state, the latter shall be put into possession of a well- 
founded fortune enabling the state to take up a loan for reparation purposes. 
This would mean that the burdens of reparation shall, in the first place, be 
borne by the propertied classes. The congress decided to use the power 
of the trade unions and set in motion all their means of force to carry out 
this claim in practice. 

Of far-reaching consequence will be the following decision of said con- 
gress according to which the unions shall be formed by branches of industries 
and not by trades. 

In addition, the congress passed numerous resolutions, for instance, 
those referring to young people and apprentices, bread supply, and dearth, 
taxes and lodgings, the future uniforrn working people’s law, general pardon 
to political prisoners, struggle against militarism and war. 

Moreover, the trade unions have often had occasion to be conspicuous 
in the political field. The murder of the German minister, Rathenau, on 
the 24th of June, 1922, caused, as it seems, by monarchical secret organiza- 
tions occurred in the midst of the meetings of this congress. It at once 
resolved on a demonstration strike for the 27th of June, and on public meet- 
ings for the defense of the republic; the managing committee was instructed 
to take, in common with the socialistic parties, efficient measures whose aim 

.should be the security of the republic and of workmen’s rights from any 
reactionary attack as well as the purging of public offices from all persons 
who do not declare themselves without reserve, followers of the republican 
constitution. Then the managing committee of trade unions in common with 
the socialistic parties submitted to government and the Reichstag the de- 
mands of the workers as regards a further ccmpletion of the law for the 
protection of the republic which government had brought forward of its 
own accord already. The claims of the trade unions went in some points 
farther than the bill proposed by government. As the socialists have no 
majority in the Reichstag and as the non-socialistic parties rejected this 
encroachment of the trade unions on rights of the Reichstag, the action of 
the trade unions had but little success and the socialistic parties were com- 
pelled to compromise with the other parties. 
As a tule the Christian trade unions observe a greater reserve in political 
matters. Indeed, they also approved of the demonstration s.rike on the 
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occasion of the murder of Rathenau, but when the real trade unions got 
up another demonstration strike one week later with further strikes in the 
perspective, this proceeding was not approved of by the Christian trade 
unions. 

As to the inner movement of the trade unions, the most striking point 
is the opposition in the socialistic trade unions themselves. They suffer 
from the fact that their members belong to three different political parties. 
Of course the socialistic party has a large majority. At the Congress in Jane, 
1922, two-thirds of the delegates belonged to this party, of the others the 
greater part belonged to the independent socialistic party and the remaining 
delegates were communists. The following facts are very characteristic 
for the keen opposition made in the trade unions; they were published 
in the Korrespondensblait of socialistic trade unions on the 13th of May, 1922: 


Today it is easier than ever to stir up the working people. The economic conditions 
are very bad. The dissatisfaction is great. No wonder that the party is in vogue which 
is the most radical, though the hysteric crying of the communistic party proves best 
that it knows less than anybody how to remedy the evils. Their only purpose is to stir 
up passions. Many workmen sympathize with it, because they think that the communistic 
party follows up the same aims as the social-democrat parties with the exception that the 
former is more energetic in urging a change. It is no gratifying sign of our time that 
there was no more trade union experience and activity to act upon the elections in the 
trade unions, that the membership of a political party was more decisive. In this way 
not only party quarrels with their ugly abberations have been carried into the trade 
unions but the latter have also suffered by a stupid dilettantism which could spread there 
in a most harmful manner and cause great damage where practical knowledge of the 
working people might have been most useful. 





The concessions of the weak are the concessions of fear.—Edmund Burke. 





All government—indeed, every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue and every prudent act—is founded and compromise and barter.— 
Edmund Burke. 





The best regulated labor organization is that which most clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the time for talk and the time for fight—which fights. 
with all its power and when it quits, stays quit. 


. 





‘A trade union without the right and power to strike is an anomaly. 
A trade union, the chief use of which is to make a strike impossible, as under 
the compulsory arbitration system, is a crime against common sense. 





The simple announcement that an article bears the unioa label is all 
the advertisement needed by the consumer who cares for principle as well 
as for price. 





The union label on any product is.a guarantee that the money paid 
for it will return to the consumer, with interest, in the form of improved 
social surroundings. 











“EARTH” 


How beautiful to see the fires of youth 
Display itself on faces fine and wide. 
All eager with the years of truth— 
And surging into Life's great tide. 
To see the sparkle in a glittering eye; 
‘Each shred of down a quiver with the joy; 
The trembling lips are parted with a cry 
Of hope, for what the future must destroy! 


A little grey and bent, and showing care, 

With tired lines that can not help but droop; 
A faint attempt to smile—a dare 

Of cheerful greeting; then he stoops 
_ Beneath the burden of hopes long dead! 

Those brands of flame he ventured years ago, 
Fell to ashes grey—where ghosts now tread— 

To laugh in mocking glee at woe! 


Fiercely burning in an Ancient’s eye, 

I catch the spark of Youth’s great flame. 
The blasted years could not defy 

Nor kill, nor place the blame— 
Why is it so? 

The many torches flash at twenty odd— 
The wick burns low— 

Too many wrecks are laid beneath the sod. 

—Helen Hardy. 
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EDITORIALS | sata 


The now victorious strike of the United Mine Workers, began under most 
unfavorable and discouraging circumstances. ‘The year 1921 
5: ast ant had been a year of unemployment and unfavorable economic 
VICTORIOUS xe ; ; . 
a1 RERS conditions. The miners had worked very little during the 
year. The cecal operators had accumulated large stocks 
of coal. It was estimated that from sixty-eight to ninety million tons of 
coal had been stocked above ground when the coatcact of the miners expired 
on March 31, 1922. The coal operators relied upon this surplus coal to 
win the strike for them. Some of them predicted with manifestations of 
confidence that the United Mine Workers would be crushed within sixty 
days. There were some operators who really believed the “open shop” 
would be established in the mining industry in such well organized districts 
as Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

The 500,000 union miners responded to a man, and in addition to that 
almost 100,000 non-union men joined with them in this strike. 

The miners were on strike for more than two months without either 
the publiz or the operators paying very much attention to the strike, and 
during all this time the accumulated coal surplus became less and less, 
until the govecnment representatives began to realize that a serious situation 
was approaching. 

It was then that the strike of the miners came home to the American 
people and to’those in administration of the affairs of the government. 

The miners seemed to gain new and increased confidence each day as 
the strike went on. At the close of the strike the morale of the miners and 
their determination to win were at a maximum. The struggle could have 
been carried on indefinitely. That determination never to yield until they 
had won the thing for which they we.e contending became more fixed as 
the days passed. There was no sacrifice too great, no suffering too severe; 
there was no service they could render but they were ready to render in 
order to win the struggle. 

The miners set their face steadfastly against arbitration by a board 
to be appointed by the President or created by Congress, because they 
were opposed to any government board or arbitration tribunal fixing their 
wages and conditions of employment. They preferred to lose by being de- 
feated rather than to surrender to any other agency ame right to determine 
, their wages and conditions of life. 

The miners had watched with very great interest the action and deci- 
sions of the Railroad Labor Board and whatever opinion some may have 
had favorable to arbitration was dissipated because of the decisions of the 
Railroad Labor Board. The miners were thus strengthened in their determi- 
nation not to submit their cause to a governmental agency. The Railroad 


Labor Board has destroyed confidence in that method. The government 
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brought ‘all pressure possible to beax on the miners and their leaders in the 
effort to have them accept arbitration; the coal operators and their financial 
associates‘did likewise, so that the influence of the government was associated 
with the coal operators in an attempt to have the miners agree to arbitra- 
tion. The miners had to withstand all of that opposition, but they were 
steadfast throughout. 

The strike was caused by the declaration of the mine operators and 
owners that at the expiration of the agreement on March 31st they would 
insist upon the reduction in wages and the elimination of conditions of 
employment that the miners had secured through years and years of organized 
effort. 

The operators refused to meet in conference with the representatives 
of the miners to negotiate a new agreement. They thus violated the then 
existing agreement in the framing of which the government had participated 
and which provided for a conference on or before March 31, 1922, to negotiate 
a new agreement. 

As the strike progressed the coal which had been stocked above ground 
was added to by forced non-union production by some of the miners in a 
district in West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, and this prolonged the 
strike some weeks. The production of non-union coal added from two million 
tons to four and a half million tons per week. The production of 
non-union coal in these forced non-union fields was greatly facilitated by 
railroads which served these fields. Even government representatives urged 
and encouraged the non-union operators to increased production. Of course 
the government also urged the mine owners, in the Washington conference 
to ceturn home and operate their mines, but despite this command of the 
President it was a failure by reason of the fact that the miners refused to 
mine coal. The President admitted that it was a failuze and said that the 
country was at the mercy of the United Mine Workers of America, though 
the truth was that the country was at the mercy of the mine owners. 

The end of the strike came not as a result of any governmental agencies’ 
activities, but upon the initiative of the officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America who invited the mine owners into a conference at Cleveland, 
where a final agreement was reached. 

Settlement was brought about not only without governmental influence 
but in spite-of it, because the administration was engaged at the time in 
helping to increase non-union production and urging the mine owners to 
operate their mines under military protection, though there was nothing 
that the troops could accomplish as a result of the strike both in the bitu- 
minous and the anthracite coal regions, the proposed reduction of wages 
was defeated and the wages and conditions as they existed prior to March 
31st were restored in full without any change. 

The non-union miners who were driven to unusual effort during the 
strike and who consequently reaped considerably more in wages than under 
normal conditions, for the present have benefited by the strike of the union 
miners. The mine owners increased the mining prices and wages in the 
non-union fields in the endeavor to prevail upon the miners to remain at 
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work and work. They benefited in that way during the strike and now, 
and they will continue to enjoy the benefit that has come to them from the 
struggle of the union miners until conditions become normal. They have 
ceceived the benefit of the struggle and sacrifice of the union miners, but 
when conditions become normal the operators will treat them as such workers 
ace usually tceated who do not join their fellows in the great struggle. 

There are still approximately 60,000 men on strike in the coke regions 
in Westmoreland, Somerset, Cambria and Fayette Counties of Pennsylvania 
and in some sections of West Virginia. The United States Steel Corporation 
dominates in the coke field. It is still pursuing the old barbaic, uncivilized, 
brutal methods of evicting the men from their homes because they refuse 
to go back to work under the tyrannical conditions that prevailed prior 
to March 31, 1922. Most of the evicted miners are living in tents that have 
been supplied by the United Mine Workers of America. Evictions by the 
United States Steel Corporation are a daily occurrence. Open warfare is 
being made. The United Mine Workers of America have pledged themselves 
to give to these men full moral and financial support in the conduct of the 
struggle until they, too, win that which the union miners have already 
secured and which they now enjoy. 

The history of th: great strike and its outcome are inspiring and heart- 
ening. Unquestionably it was the hope of the mine owners and of their 
allies in the business and financial world that the organization of the miners 
would be crushed. If that had happened the anti-union forces would have 
been encouraged beyond measure. — 

But the United Mine Workers have been victorious. Their organization 
and their moral position before the country not only remain as before, but 
are immensely improved because of the splendid resistance and the con- 
sequent victory. 

The lesson that is found in the miners’ strike is that unity, solidarity 
and a righteous cause are invincible. There never has been a finer example 
of the worth of organization. The whole world of labor should take courage 
and should go on to greater efforts in the work of organization, unification, 
federation and education. 

What the miners have done all crafts may do. 





The American Federation of Labor and its officers have consistently opposed 
any movement to force the eight-hour day upon industry 
by law. Labor believes that the shorter workday is best for 
industry and best for the workman. Its attainment, however, 
should be through collective bargaining and through cooperation between 
employers and their employes to protect the industry from undue curtail- 
ment of production. With good management, wages and profits should be 
increased if at all affected. It is a matter of record that the industries which 
have changed from a twelve-hour day to an eight-hour day would not now 
return to the old basis. 

At the Philadelphia Convention the A. F. of L. adopted the following 
resolution: 


LABOR AND THE 
12-HOUR DAY 


The A. F. of L. as in the past again declares that the question of the regulation 
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of wages and the hours of labor should be undertaken through trade union activity 
and not be made subjects of law, through legislative enactment excepting in so far as 
such regulations affect and govern the employment of women and minors, health and 
morals and in employment by federal, state and municipal government. 


In view of this attitude it is particularly heartening to note the adoption 
by the Executive Board of the American Engineering Council of the Fed- 
ecated American Engineering Societies of a report calling for the discontinu- 
ance of the twelve-hour day in continuous industries and the development of 
the three shift eight-hour day. This action is the weightiest possible jus- 
tification for the stand of the A. F. of L. on the shorter workday because 
it is taken by an entirely independent tribunal, at least as far as labor is 
concerned, since organized labor is not represented in this group of engineers 
and has no influence over its researches or findings. The conclusions are 
based entirely on facts scientifically collected and analyzed by engineers 
whose reputations depend upon their work. There can be no thought of 
prejudice in favor of organized labor’s point of view. 

The engineers are practically unanimous in the conclusion that the 
twelve-hour day is both an economic and a human waste. The change 
to the three shift or eight-hour day, necessitates competent management 
and cooperation of the workmen. Too many industries in the United States 
believe they are entitled to make big profits for stockholders in spite of 
incompetent management and without enlisting the cooperation of the 
workmen in efficient production. 

The reports constitute in particular a scathing denunciation of the 
steel industry and its management. There are in the United States about forty 
continuous industries, employing from 500,000 to 1,000,000 men, of which 
about 300,000 worka twelve-hour shift. Most of the 300,000 men are employed 
the steel industry and the United States Steel Corporation itself employs 
70,000 men on the twelve-hour shift. The greatest injustice to the worker 
lies in the fact that although he is kept twelve hours on the job, the actual 
working time does not exceed six, seven or eight hours. The rest of the 
time is spent loafing. A paragraph from the report prepared by Bradley 
Stoughton, presented on September eight, at a meeting in Boston, of the 
Executive Board of the American Engineering Council of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies, is particularly illuminating in this connection : 


To deliberately permit laborers to loaf while on duty is wrong from the stand- 
point of morale and discipline. A few minutes breathing spell after exertion may be 
wise, but the peak and valley loads of the iron and steel industry require more than this, 
when operating on the twelve-hour shift. We now tacitly accept the sight of men idling, 
resting, and even sleeping, on duty, as a relic of the days before the severe labor was 
performed by mechanical appliances, and are apt to forget that the principle of sleeping 
during paid time is evidence of economic waste. At some plants, sleeping on the night 
shift is not officially tolerated, but the practice is allowed to go unobserved, when the 
men are not needed. On the three shift system rest or sleep during working hours is not 
necessary, even at the blast furnace. 


Some steel managers. have contended that the men prefer to wock 
twelve hours when paid an hourly wage. The engineers find this true only 
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in the case of foreigners and that American workmen prefer to work eight 
hours even with a cut in pay. 

One of the obstacles to a better basis for production in the steel in- 
dustry is the objection made by some that “cost reductions due to labor- 
saving devices should benefit the stockholders rather than the workmen.” 
This archaic attitude of treating labor as a commodity not entitled to share 
in increased labor productivity is not supported, however, by management 
in general. ‘““The investigator has found,” says the report, “that the majority 
of the managers and executives interviewed believe that if by means of labor- 
saving devices the plant can be commercially operated upon an eight-hour 
shift system instead of a twelve-hou: system, the good of the industry can 
be better served by eliminating the twelve-hour shift than by incieasing 
~ dividends.” 

Undoubtedly the first cost of changing from the twelve-hour shift to 
an eight-hour shift and maintaing the prevailing day wage is a factor in 
some plants. The engineers conclude, however, that the manufacturing cost 
will only be increased from 3 to 15 per cent, without considering “‘compensating 
economic advantages through increased efficiency, morale, etc. . . . This is 
in most cases less than the variations in cost already experienced by plants 
competing with one another, due to efficiency of equipment, technical skill, 
wisdom, in purchasing, location, capital resources, overhead expense, and 
advantages due to good management.” 

In the case of the United States Steel Corporation, it is foolish to suggest 
that any added expense in changing to the eight-hour shift would interfere 
with the dividends or with successful competition with other plants. Judge 
Gary testified before the Lockwocd Committee in June, 1922, that the 
U. S. Steel Corporaticn could produce at three dollars per ton less than its 
competitors. The report says: “It is well known that the cost of labor 
which must work at the blast furnaces either on the twelve-hour shift or 
the eight-hour shift is well under $1 per ton of pig iron. If this sum be doubled 
it would still be small compared with the advantages some companies have 
because of wise purchasing policy, technical skill, low overhead and ample 
capital.” 

The altered attitude in favor of making the change to the eight-hour 


shift is apparent throughout the country, according to the report, which says ~ 


that this changing attitude has been influenced by: 
The general pressure throughout the country towards shorter hours. 
The steel strike in 1919. 

The attacks on the twelve-hour day in Congress. 

The inter-church report on the steel industry and 

The conviction on the part of many steel men that the twelve-hour 
day was too long a period for men to work. 

But back of these things lies the long campaign of the trade union 
movement for reduction in the hours per day of labor, a campaign based 
primarily upon human needs. Entirely aside from the question of manu- 
facturing costs is the question of human welfare, good citizenship, education, 


PP ey 
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the expansion of family life and of individual life and the general social 
advance that must go hand in hand with human development. 

That science sustains the humanitarian contention of labor is fortunate; 
that ptoduction increases in volume and does not increase in cost under the 
eigh‘-hour day is an agreeable fact, long since known by labor; but even if 
these things were not so, the contention for the eight-hour day would be 
valid. Human progress, human development, human freedom from drudgery 
and slavery, are things above price. The manhood and womanhood of 
America are the republic’s greatest asset. There can be no development 
of the life, the thought, the social outlook, the citizenship understanding of 
men who are forced to toil twelve hours a day for a subsistence wage, or 
even for a high wage. No workers owe te industry a continuing physical ex- 
haustion which makes life outside the workplace a sham and a hollow pre- 
tense. And workers so driven are deprived of the opportunity to give to 
industry that which is best, most fruitful and in the end most productive— 
the spark of fire that is lighted only where the body is not driven to an ex- 
haustion as to give mental energy no fuel and foundation. 

To sap the whole energy of workers in physical toil is to rob industry 
and the nation itself of that which is best, most vital and most fruitful, and 
this America will not much longer tolerate. The industrial wilderness must 
be civilized. 





While the House Committee on Judiciary has postponed the hearing on 


the impeachment of Attorney General Daugherty, the 
a se country is none the less aghast at the injunction which 


BE BALKED AT 


ANY COST precipitated the impeachment action by Congressman 


Keller. Injunctions as used in labor disputes in this country 
are a heritage direct from the days of medieval monarchy in England, before 
the people had any rights that a monarch was bound to respect. 

When the people of England firmly established their right of demo- 
cratic self government they put an end to such injunctions. This came 
4s the result of the Taff-Vale railroad case and the enactment by the 
British Parliament of a law which effectively and permanently stopped 
tke issuance of injunctions in England. This law is known as the British 
Trades Union Act of 1906. 

But America has inherited the despotic practice of the England of 
old without accepting the democratic safeguards that followed with British 
development. 

America has developed far beyond any other country in the use of the 
injunction as a means of setting aside the Constitution and the law in dis- 
putes between employed and employers. The injunction, ia England, was 
the device of the king for the oppression and suppression of his subjects. 
The principle involved in the use of the injunction in America is no different. 
For the moment the judge becomes the king—the monarch of unlimited 
powers. He need consult neither constitution, law, nor government. He 
assumes to be all-powerful. He issues his edict, by which he either com- 
mands the doing of certain acts, or forbids the doing of certain acts which 
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are of themselves lawful. If his edict is violated he may bring the offenders 
into court and there punish them as he sees fit, there being no ) Jury trial 
and the judge himself being both prosecutor and judge. 

That is the role assumed by Judge Wilkerson in Chicago, when he 
perfunctorily granted the injunction asked for by Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. Mr. Daugherty himself naturally stood sponsor for the conduct of the 
judge when he asked for the injunction, for it was the Attorney General who 
wrote the injunction, and not the judge. It was the Attorney General who wrote 
into the injunction the denial of free speech, the denial of free press and 
the denial of the right of assemblage. And finally, to place the responsibility 
where it belongs in the last analysis, Mr. Daugherty went to Chicago as 
the representative, the cabinet minister, of President Warren G. Harding. 

American labor has had much experience with injunctions, but it has 
never known any other injunction as drastic, as cynically oblivious to the 
Constitution and the law of the land as the Daugherty injunction. The 
bill of’ rights was annihilated, the law was scorned. It was the gesture of a 
tyrant. czar! 

It is impossible to reconcile Mr. Daugherty’s injunction with the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, Article I, which it 
may be interesting to read: 

Article I. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 


prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 


redress of grievances. 


Perhaps of equal interest is the following exce:pt from Section 8 of the 
Newlands Act which it is likewise impossible to reconcile with Mr. Daugherty’s 
injunction: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to require an employe to render per- 
sonal services without his consent, and no injunction or other legal process shall be issued 
which shall compel the performance by any employe against his will of a contract for 
personal labor or service. 


This injuction, in common with practically all injunctions as used in 
labor disputes, goes above and beyond the law. It seeks to forbid the doing 
of things which are in themselves lawful. 

In a statement criticising the injunction the Federal Council of Churches 
says that “it seems clear that the only possible justification of such an order 
is the assumption that the strike itself is unlawful and hence a conspiracy.” 
Those who are either lukewarm in their criticism of the injunction or who 
openly defend its sweeping provisions will be inclined to accept that state- 
ment. It is about the only defense that can be made and about the only 
excuse that can be offered. The fact is, however, that the strike is in itself 
lawful and is in no sense a conspiracy to restrain or interfere with interstate 
commerce. 

The most friendly critics of the Attorney General have admitted that 
he is not a great lawyer. It does not require a great lawyer to discover the 
fact that the strike of the railway shopmen was in itself a lawful act entirely 
outside the realm of conspiracy. The terms of the Transportation Act are 
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clear on the point. If Mr. Daugherty, before applying for. his injunction, 
had read the address which the President of the United State delivered 
to Congress on August 18, 1922, he would have known that the President 
himself regarded the strike as entirely lawful. 

On that occasion the President said: ‘Contrary to popular impression, 
t (the Railroad Labor Board) has little or no power to enforce its decisions. 

It can impose no penalties on either party disregarding its decisions. It 
can not halt a strike, and manifestly Congress deliberately omitted the enact- 
ment of compulsory arbitration.”” Thus the most charitable explanation 
for the Daugherty injunction falls flat. 

In addition to the Transportation Act, under which it is lawful to 
ceas> work on the railroads, there is the Clayton Act which specifically re- 
stricts the power of courts to issue injunctions and which specifically safe- 
guards the righ‘ to strike. 

Mr. Daugherty may not have taken the time to read the Clayton Act 
before he went to Chicago or what is more likely he determined to go his 
way regardless of all law. Nevertheless there are those who are interested 
in knowing what is the law and who have some respect for the law. Such 
persons: will be interested in reading the provisions of Section 20 of the 
Clayton Act which follow: 

Sec. 20. That no restraning order or injunction shall be granted by any court of the 
United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an employer and em- 
ployes, or between employers and employes, or between employes, or between persons 
employed and persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property, or to a property right of the party making the application, for which 
injury there is no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be 
described with particularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by 
the applicant, or by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether single or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or from ceas- 
ing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place where any such person or per- 
sons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion, or from peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; 
or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommend- 
ing, advising, or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying 
or giving to, or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits 
or other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawfuJ manner, and 
for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the 
absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified in this 
paragraph be considered or held to be violations of any law of the United States. 


The truth of the situation was perhaps inadvertently made known when 
the Attorney General in his address to the court threw his hat in the ring 
as the champion of the “open shop,”” which is in reality the anti-union shop. 
It will be remembered that the Attorney General used the following lan- 
guage: ‘“‘ . . . solong and to the extent that I can speak for the government 
of the United States I will use the power of the Government to prevent the labor 
unions of the country from destroying the open shop.” 

It was with these things in view that the Executive Council of the 
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American Federation of Labor at its meeting, September 9, to September 
16, determined to use all of its influence and to attempt to mobilize the 
strength of the organized labor movement in an effort to bring about the 
impeachment of the Attorney General who has so ruthlessly overriden the 
law and the Constitution of our republic. 

As a result of its decision the following official communication was 

issued from the headquarters of the A. F. of L. on September 18: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1922. 
To All Organized Labor; ‘ 

Greetincs: The injunction issued against the shopmen by Judge Wilkerson on 
application of Attorney General Daugherty is a most flagrant violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and of the laws enacted by our Congress. No one apparently is 
free from its sweeping provisions. It prohibits the freedom of speech, the freedom of press 
and the right of the people peaceably to assemble to discuss their grievances. 

Even a minister of the gospel in Indiana was proceeded against for violating the 
injunction because he had prayed for the success of the shopmen. The editor of a labor 
paper in Memphis was placed under arrest for printing an editorial criticizing the injunc- 
tion. 

The Attorney General based his claim for the injunction on the ground that the law 
was violated when the shopmen refused to accept decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, 
which they had a perfect lawful right to reject. He declared he would use the power o1 
the United States government to prevent labor from destroying the ‘‘open shop”’ otherwise 
tae non-union shop. He has violated the law by using the funds appropriated by 
Congress in the prosecution of individuals and organizations under the anti-trust act. Tne 
law appropriating funds for the Department of Justice prohibits their use in the prosecu- 
tion of labor or farm organizations, under the anti-trust laws of the United States. 

These facts make it imperative for the people of our beloved country to raise their 
voices in earnest and emphatic protest against government by injunction especially when 
that injunction overrides the laws and the Constitution of our republic. 

The Executive Council, therefore, calls upon all labor and sympathizing, freedom lov- 
ing citizens to hold mass meetings in their respective communities on Sunday, October 
1, 1922, in protest against the injunction petitioned for and obtained by Attorney General 
Daugherty, to pledge support to the striking railroad shopmen in their contest and to 
endorse the move for the impeachment of Attorney General Daugherty. 

It is urged that you make immediate preparation for the holding of the mass meet- 
ing on Sunday, October 1, 1922; that you solicit and obtain the cooperation of the farmers, 
both as organizations and as individuals, and sympathetic, freedom-loving citizens of your 
community; also that resolutions be prepared and adopted by the mass meeting copy of 
which, duly signed, should be transmitted to the member of the House of Representa- 
tives representing your District at Washington, D. C., and forward a copy of the same 
to this office. Fraternally yours, 

Samuge, Gomrsrs, President. 

ATTEST: FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
James Duncan, Forst Vice-President. 
Joseru F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-Prestdent. 
Frank Durryf Third Vice-President. 
Wiiu1aAM GREEN, Fourth Vice-President. 
W. D. Manon, Fifth Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Sexth Vice-President. 
Jacos Fiscuer, Seventh Vice-President. 
MatrHew Wout, Eighth Vice-President. 
Danie, J. Tosrn, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 


It is the purpose of the A. F. of L. to do everything possible to bring 
the impeachment proceedings to a successful conclusion. Labor will par- 
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ticipate in the proceedings through its representatives, through its counsel, 
and through the presentation of testimony hy witnesses. 

The Executive Council recognized fully the extent t> which the courts 
are usurping legislative functions and acting in defiance of law. It was 
recognized that court abuses are found not only in the issuance of injunc- 
tions but in their usurped power to declare unconstitutional the acts of 
legislative bodies. This was in harmony with the action of the 1922 Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, which in addition to condemning 
injunctions went on record in favor of a constitutional amendment to deprive 
the courts of their usurped power to veto legislation. 

The declaration of the Executive Council on the court question was 
one of tremendous importance and it should be brought to the attention 
of the entire American citizenship. This is so particularly in view of the 
fact that the Council declares its intention to initiate a constitutional amend- 
ment to curb the powers of the courts. 

The declaration of the Council in relation to the courts follows in full: 


The American Federation of Labor, in an effort to restore the full powers of govern- 
ment to the people and to curb the courts in their exercise of power in violation of the 
Constitution of our Republic, will stand sponsor for a constitutional amendment to return 
to the Congress the full law-making powers with which it was endowed by the framers of 
the Constitution. 

This amendment will deprive the courts of their usurped power to declare uncon- 
stitutional laws enacted by Congress. Such an amendment will be introduced in Congress 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Under the terms of the amendment, as now contemplated, the United States Supreme 
Court will have the power to review an act of Congress and to declare such an act uncon- 
stituiional, but in the event that Congress for a second time enacts the legislation in ques- 
tion it will be beyond the power of the court and will stand as the final and unassailable 
law of the land. 

It is the view of the Executive Council that such an amendment will meet with the 
overwhelming approval of the American people. The power now exercised by the courts, 
in this and other respects, is a purely usurped power. There is no warrant in the Con- 
stitution or in law for decisions declaring legislation in response to the people’s will, to be 
unconstitutional. Neither is there warrant for the issuance of injunctions as they are com- 
monly issued in industrial disputes, commanding the doing of things which workers have 
a lawful right not to do, or commanding them to refrain from doing things which they have 
a lawful right to do. 

We are fully aware of the fact that reactionary interests will exert their full force to 
combat such a proposal as will be laid before Congress; they are the beneficiaries ot the 
present usurpation of power. Their hostility is to be expected. They have ever been 
hostile to progress. They opposed woman suffrage, they have fought legislation to protect 
childhood, they have fought safety legislation, they are the users of injunctions, they are 
for the enslavement of the workers. We expect the hostility of Wail Street. But the 
shrine of Mammon has never given life and inspiration to the conquests of freedom. 

All state federations of labor and all local unions and city central bodies will be asked 
to join in a great national campaign for adoption and ratification of the proposed amend- 
ment. At the same time and by the same methods the campaign will be waged for adop- 
tion and ratification of the child labor amendment already introduced in the Senate by 
Senator McCormick, of Illinois. The one amendment will free the children and the other 
will restore the government to the people. The linking of these two great truly American 
and humanitarian proposals is fitting and inspiring. 

Every great advocate of democracy has feared the encroachment of the courts. By a 
gradual process an intolerable condition has developed. The Congress is no longer the final 
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authority on legislation. The Supreme Court is the final authority, and in the Supreme 
Court five men, a bare majority, determine the issue. We are governed by an arbitrary, 
autocratic bureaucracy of five. This is an abject surrender of constitutional authority 
which betrays the purpose and the clearly stated intent of the founders and makes of 
America today little less than an autoeratically ruled nation. It is to put an end to that 
condition and restore the Constitution and Congress to the original intent and power 
that Labor now proposes to launch the proposed Constitutional amendment. It is a battle 
for American freedom and democracy, so that the people may rule. _ 

The injunction issue is one with which there can be no further tem- 
porizing. Either the rights guaranteed to the citizens of our country in 
our Constitution and in our laws are valid or they are not. Either we have a 
government by Constitution and by law or we have not. Either we have a 
democratic form of government or we have not. There is no half way point. 
Wecan not have a democratic government during one season of the year anda 
despotic government during another season of the year. If that were to be 
permitted it would not be long before democracy would be entirely overcome 
by despotism and the guarantees of the bill of rights would vanish forever. 

The American trade union movement is defending the Constitution of 
the United States. It intends to continue in that course. It believes that 
the Constitution of the United States is a valid document and that it means 
something. If sacrifices are necessary to sustain this contention then those 
those sacrifices will be made. Labor believes that it is possible to compel 
the courts to return to their original and lawful functions and it believes 
that the great masses of our people will join in the effort to bring about that 
restoration. 





One of the lesser angles of the railroad shopmen’s strike has related to the 
mail trains. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
A PARADOX OF mail deliveries have been tardy since the effect of the strike 
ADMINISTRATIVE - . . . 
susTice began to be felt in the repair of railway equipment. The 
railroads, flouting the terms required by the workers, were 
unable, on their own terms, to secure the required number of railroad shop 
workers to keep equipment in order. Notices of mail trains cancelled began 
to appear in the newspapers. 

The question that arises is, What kind of a contract has the govern- 
ment with the railroads? 

Is this contract one of such elasticity that the railroads are able, upon 
the first excuse, to discontinue mail trains? 

Inability of railroads to hire workers does not seem to be a valid excuse 
for stopping mail trains, and yet that is what the railroads have done. 

Now the government's contract either requires that certain service be 
given, or it is worthless to the government. 

If the railroads can not get workers on railroad terms, that is not a 
valid excuse for stopping mail trains. Let the cailroads first see what can 
be done about keeping workers on terms to which workers can agiee. 

We have heard much from the Attorney General about workers “in- 
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terfering” with the mail, but the fact is that it is the raileoads who have 
interfered by stopping mail trains altogether. 

Neither the Attorney General nor the Postmaster General has been seen to 
wax indignant over this expression of railroad absolutism, but the ways 
of cabinet generals are frequently as inexplicable as are the ways of any other 
kind of generals. 

This is but one of the minor phases of the strike, worth noting only 
because of the light which it shed upon the power of railroad influence and 
upon the tendency of officials more or less to take for granted that the rail- 
roads can do no wrong when they are fighting labor. 





Newspapers and financial circles were astounded when they learned that 
ISCREDIT To Be =——s(he:« Harriman National Bank of New York had loaned 
THE EXCLUSIVE $100,000 to the United Mine Workers of America without 
RIGHT OF PROFI- security, taking only the personal notes of the inter- 
TEERS? national officers for the loan. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the New York World and the New York Times each devoted more 
than a column to this simple piece of banking business. Because the miners 
needed money and got it from a-bank, just as business houses do, a sensa- 
tion was created. 

“Wall Street gapsed,” said'‘the New York World, upon learning that 
the Harriman Bank had made the loan. 

Harry B. Rosen, director of the bank, explained to newspapers that 
the security was “the integrity of 900,000 miners and their families,” adding 
that the credit of the army of miners was equal to the credit that could be 
commanded by the wealth of Rockefeller. Now loans of much more than 
$100,000 are common in New York. 

What made this loan to the miners such a sensation in the great eastern 
newspapers? 

There is but one explanation. These newspapers believe they know how 
the banking fraternity feels about labor unions and strikes and it is so much a 
matter of settled routine and accepted policy for Wall Street to hate unions 
and to seek to smash them that for a New York bank to pursue any other 
course is in reality a sensation. 

The Harriman Bank people explained simply that they werefi’t a “part 
of Wall Street’ They went on to say that no bank had ever yet lost through 
a loan to a labor union and that the miners could have had more money if 
they had wanted it. 

The attitude of the great banking interests has been so much a matter 
of public interest of-late because of the banking control of important indus- 
tries and because of the union smashing banking influence in the railroad 
shopmen’s strike that this episode is of much more than casual interest. 

The attitude of the newspapers—one of open mouthed amazement— 
toward the action of the Harriman National Bank, is excellent additional 
proof of the attitude and policy of the banking world as a whole. 

The Harriman Bank followed business principles, even to the doors of a 
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trade union. The, great financial combines stop business at that point and 
go to smashing. They and their spokesmen resent what the Harriman Bank 
has done and those who may not speak for them, but who understand them, 
gasp at what has happened. 

Secretary Green of the United Mine Workers, praised the helpfulness 
of the bank and its president, not only in the matter of the loan, but for 
helping to arrange some of the most important conferences with the mine 
owners. : 

There are constructive minds and honorable characters in all walks 
of life and it is a pleasure and an inspiration to come upon them. 





One of the interesting related events to the railroad strike was tlte action of the 
United States Steel Corporation in ordering an “‘increase’”’ 
in wages amounting to twenty per cent. Of course this 
was not an increase; it was merely a restoration. Mr. S. 
Davies Warfield, whose negotiations with Bert M. Jewell and his associates 
led to settlement of the railroad strike on a great group of railroads, said 
after the settlement that the action of the steel trust was due to the strike. 
He declared that the steel trust raised wages in order to hold its employes 
who were being appealed to by railroads to become strike breakers at higher 
wages. 

The willingness of corporations to pay to strike breakers wages which 
they refused to pay to steady, honorable skilled workers under normal 
conditions is always an interesting circumstance. But that is aside from the 
present point. 

The steel trust, which offered all sorts of poverty excuses when it reduced 
wages 20 per cent a few months ago, now finds it possible to restore wages 
to the former level without any difficulty whatever. 

By this action it has invalidated every excuse offered when the inordinate 
ceduction was ordered. It has convicted itself of falsehood, duplicity and 
arrogance. It has proved that it inflicted needless suffering upon thousands 
of men who perform most arduous toil under conditions which civilized 
industry long ago forsook. 

By what legerdemain does the steel trust now do what it vowed but 
recently it was impossible to do? 

By the simple expedient of an increase of $3 a ton in the price of steel 
rails! 

Steel trust dominance is indicated by the fact that the action of the 
trust in resto1ing wages ehas been followed by twenty-six minor but im- 
portant companies in the steel and related businesses. Some of these have 
added only ten per cent to the then existing wage rate, but most have followed 
the lead of the trust with a twenty per cent increase, 

The important point is that the steel trust is able to control the cost of 
output and the price of output with an absolutely arbitrary power. If the 
trust wishes to reduce the price of. output and retain its margin of profit, 
it has but to reduce wages. If there seems to bé some reason for raising 


IS STEEL TO BE 
SPELLED “STEAL?” 
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wages, whether economic or political, it recoups at once by raising prices. 

Its solid and unmatched reserve of the largest financial reserve held by 
any corporation in this country and therefore probably the largest in the 
world, is never touched. This is a financial Gibraltar to be used against the 
time when humanity aspires to a higher status in the world of steel. For 
the present, the production of profits in steel is a matter wholly determined 
by the bookkeeping department. Prices down, wages down; wages up, prices 
up—profits always about the same, always sure, dependable, generous. 

Underneath this wonderful structure of steel. and profits there is a 
slaving mass of humanity that goes into the mills half exhausted and comes 
out all but inert. Some day this will change and steel will not be so much a 
matter of ledger balances. Then a little group of rich men will not step 
from limousines to say, ‘““Today we are inclined to reduce the price of steel 
so we will first reduce the rate of wages!” When that day comes Steel will 
not be spelled ‘‘Steal.” 





Many are the ways by which rich men get richer. America has long laughed 
over the freedom with which the elder Rockefeller 
has advised small boys to save their pennies, that they 
might one day be wealthy. There are easier ways, 
most of which Mr. Rockefeller knows about. One way is just now being 
offered to stockholders of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

This concern has made an effort to have its employes buy stock and 
many of them have bought a share or two. The profit which these stockholder 
employes may now reap will be small per capita, but the profits which the 
Wall Street stockholders may make will be enormous per capita. 

The company is floating a new issue of stock. The par value is $100» 
but the market value, as it is-called, is already $123. 

The company is giving preference to its present stockholders in the 
matter of the new issue, which is a common practice. ‘Those who already 
hold stock may buy the new stock at par value, $100. Each present stock 
holder may buy one share of new stock for each five shares of old stock which 
he owns. 

Thus a stockholder may buy a share of the new stock for $100 and 
immediately sell it in the open market for $123. There is a profit of $23 
on each share for which no service is rendered and no value created. 


What this amounts to for the man who is able to buy a share or two is 
of small consequence, but what it amounts to for thos¢ who are permitted 
to buy thousands of shares is another matter. This profit is truly unearned 
increment. It can not be justified by any sound social morality. 

This is one of the ways by which the rich and predatory get richer 
and more powerful in their predatory practices. There is nothing about it 
that savors of ability or judgment or usefulness. it is simply a case of op- 
portunity created by investment for the enlarging of the investment without 
any value having been added. 

Somehow, though, this unearned increment comes out of somebody’s 
pockets. 4 

Is it so difficult to guess who finally must pay for this kind of ‘superior 
ability?” 


ANOTHER SCHEME OF 
HIGH FINANCE 
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sidered the protest of the United Brother- 

hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
in which the authority to empower the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards in determining ques- 
tions of jurisdiction between the building trades 
unions and enforcing its decisions is questioned, and 
wherein the Executive Council is asked to decide if 
under the constitution of the A. F. of L., a depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. has the authority to order or 
approve a strike against another bona fide trade 
union affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

In connection with this the Executive Council has 
also considered the action taken by the building 
trades councils of Cleveland, Detroit and other cities, 
in directing, approving or assisting a strike against 
members of a bona fide trade union affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

A careful review and analysis of all decisions and 
actions by the American Federation of Labor clearly 
show that the American Federation of Labor has 
never approved or endorsed compulsory arbitration 
in any matter affecting the relations of workers and 
employers or in any matter affecting the relations 
between organizations of labor; that where agree- 
ments upon jurisdiction or decisions relating to juris- 
dictional claims have been questioned or disregarded 
by affiliated international unions, the severest 
penalty ever imposed by the American Federation 
of Labor has been the suspension of such organiza- 
tions from membership until such time as they might 
adhere to the agreements reached or decisions made, 
but that the A. F. of L. at no time encouraged, au- 
thorized, approved or countenanced a strike on the 
part of any of its affiliated local or international 
unions for the purpose of enforcing such agreements 
or decisions upon an unwilling organization. 

There is no power in the American Federation of 
Labor to order or to support a strike for the enforce- 
ment of jurisdictional decisions or awards, and surely 
the power never vested in the American Federation 
of Labor itself can not be exercised, delegated to or 
even countenanced when exercised by any subordin- 
ate body of the A. F. of L. 

The Executive Council therefore calls upon the 
Building Trades Department to carry into effect the 
fundament@l facts and principles herein declared, 
and to at once convey the above to the Building 
Trades Councils affiliated to the Department and 
particularly that strikes of union workmen against 
other union workmen are intolerable and must be 
instantly discontinued. In so doing the Executive 
Council is prompted not only by the desire to assure 
the fulfillment of the guarantees of trade autonomy 
and limited delegated authority granted to the 
A. F. of-L. and its subordinate departments by its 
affiliated international unions, but is moved also to 
this end by a spirit which seeks to avoid the de- 
plorable and untenable position of having union men 
and trade union organizations striking against one 
another. The council is further moved by the desire 
to create a state of mind that will permit it to prove 
helpful in effecting an adjustment of the original 


Tis Executive Council has carefully con- 
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controversy underlying the present unfortunate state 
of affairs prevailing among the building trades 
unions. 

With respect to the several issues involved in the 
question of the extent of the authority and power 
of the National Board of Jurisdictional Awards to 
render final decisions in matters of jurisdiction and 
to demand compliance with its decisions, the Execu- 
tive Council deems it imperative that this entire 
subject should receive further consideration and 
therefore directs that a conference be held between 
the representatives of the A. F. of L., the Building 
Trades Department, the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, the International Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Alliance and the National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards, this conference to be held at the earliest 
possible convenience and to meet in Washington, 
D. C., it being the purpose of this conference to effect 
an adjustment, if that be possible. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The Council also had under consideration the 
question of affiliation to the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Recent communications from 
Amsterdam, headquarters of that Federation, were 
presented to the council. It was concluded that, 
in view of the correspondence, no new steps toward 
affiliation could be contemplated at present and that 
the A. F. of L. point of view should again be pre- 
sented to Amsterdam in the hope that there might 
yet be made manifest a disposition to meet American 
contentions. 

The points at issue are as they have been, national 
autonomy, the assurance that the International Fed- 
eration will not seek to commit national movements 
to views and programs which they can not accept, 
and the question of dues. There is no disposition on 
the part of the Council to retreat from the repeated 
declarations of American labor's position in interna- 
tional affairs, made by the Council and by the con- 
ventions of the A. F. of L. 

The Council is willing to continue in correspond- 
ence, however, in the hope that the officials at 
Amsterdam may see their way clear to a position 
acceptable to American labor. The council hopes for 
the time when it may be possible for American labor 
to participate in international affairs in order that it 
may be helpful to the workers of all countries. 

This will not be possible until there is a disposition 
in Amsterdam to take account of the American posi- 
tion and an abandonment of what is said to have been 
thus far an attitude somewhat arrogant and superior 
and out of keeping in an organization speaking for 
workers committed to a democratic point of view. 


The Kansas, Law 


Governor Allen and the Kansas Industrial law 
were subjected to review by the Executive Council. 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Execu- 
tive Council expressed the opinion and conviction 
that no greater legislative fraud has ever been perpe- 
trated on the American people. 
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The Kansas Compulsory Labor Law has utterly 
failed in compelling wage earners to work when the 
workers have willed otherwise. The recent strike of 
the miners and present strike of the railroad workers 
in the state of Kansas, was pointed to as a direct 
challenge to Governor Allen to enforce his law. The 
fact that the governor failed to doso is an admission 
by him that his legislative achievement is a political 
fraud and economic delusion. The Executive Coun- 
cil authorized the fullest support of the American 
Federation of Labor to the Kansas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, all city central bodies in that state, as 
well as all directly affiliated unions, as well as local 
unions of affiliated international unions in their state 
wide campaign for the early repeal of this law. 

The Colorado Industrial Commission law received 
like attention and consideration. The Executive 
Council looked upon this law as being as obnoxious 
and dangerous as the Kansas law It considered that 
legislation of this nature can find its equal only in 
the inquisitorial bodies of the dark ages when justice 
was measured by position and influence of those com- 
ing before the courts and when workmen were con- 
sidered and treated as slaves and serfs. The Execu- 
tive Council holds that tnis form of legislation is 
unwarranted, uniustified and unconstitutional. It 
assured the werkers and citizens of Colorado its 
fullest support in the campaign to have the existing 
law wiped off the statute books. 

Compulsory incorporation of trade unions also 
received the disapproval of the kxecutive Council 
Proposals of this kind are viewed as but another 
method to limit and restrict the rightful activities 
of the voluntary associations of wage earners. | t is the 
conviction that ‘the intent of such legislative fro- 
posals is to involve the organizations of wage earners 
in vexatious litigation and prevent them from ac- 
cumulating the necessary funds to present an 
effective resistance to the onslaughts made upon 
them by combinations of hostile, industrial, com- 
mercial and financial interests. 

It would seem that the purpose of compulsory. 
incorporation is being furthered under a more 
subtle proposal and cunning device without the 
direct requirement for compulsory incorporation of 
trade unions. To meet this later method of attack a 
careful inquiry was ordered into this later develop- 
ment so that effective plans may be perfected to pro- 
tect the organizations of labor against this latest 
sinister influence. 


Legal Information Bureau 


Because of the intensive opposition being mani- 
fested against the rightful and constitutional activi- 
ties of Labor through‘the courts, the ready willing- 
ness of our judges to protect and promote vested 


interests of employers as against the human interests , 


and personal rights of the wage earners through the 
injunction process and because of the attacks being 
made upon the trade union movement through state 
legislatures, the Executive Council decided to estab- 
lish a legal information bureau. 

It is not intended that this bureau shall furnish 
legal counselors. It is the purpose of this bureau 
to collect and collate all judicial decisions of the 
courts involving the rights and aspirations of labor 
and to offer such advice to labor as will result in 
overturning the mass of precedents our courts have 
been establishing from time to time by judicial inter- 
pretation and construction and by legal fictions and 
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assumptions—a procedure of our courts entirely in 
conflict with the conception of the rightful functions 
of our legislative branch of government. 


Messages From Foreign Lands 


That the strike of the miners and railroad men 
is attracting world wide attention and that the eyes 
of labor of the world are focused on the American 
industrial situation was made manifest in a cable- 
gram received from the labor movement of Japan. 
This message of hope for victory in behalf of Ameri- 
can labor is as follows: 

“In the name of the Eastern Congress of General 
Federation of Labor of Japan which is held today 
at Tokyo with 126 delegates representing sixtecn * 
unions, we express our greatest admiration for the 
heroic struggles made by the miners’ and railway- 
men’s unions belonging to your A. F. of L. since early 
this spring against the barbaric onslaught ot Ameri- 
can capitalists and their hangerson; and we believe 
and firmly hope that the complete victory should be 
on the side of thousands of toilers through the 
united forces of your Federation. 

“With the International Proletarian greeting, 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CONGRESS, 
(Signed) K. TaGcucui. 

Additional evidence of the fact that the attack 
made upon the hopes and aspirations of the wage 
earners everywhere is bringing into existence a 
greater fraternity among the workers of the world is 
contained in a letter received from the Mexican 
labor movement andjwhich reads in part: 

“We highly appreciate the generous expression to- 
wards our movement for its manifestations of soli- 
darity with the splendid fight of our brothers of the 
United States, which are ready to support, morally 
and materially, as the circumstances may demand; 
and we reiterate once more our sentiments of fra- 
ternity to all the organizations affiliated to the 
A. F. of L. 

“The splendid spirit shown by our American 
brothers in the present strike has been the object of 
applause from their Mexican brothers, who through 
public demonstrations have desired to give evidence 
of the bonds of solidarity uniting them with the 
workers of the United States, and the unity of 
thought against the attacks of organized capital with 
their brother workers of all the Americans and of 
the world. 

‘‘We hope you will keep us informed of the course 
of the striking movement, so that the organizations 
affiliated to our federation,may be prepared in 
case it should be necessary to take further action, 
jointly in a practical way that will benefit our 
collective interests.”’ 





Correspondence 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL, 
ATLANTIC Cry, N. J., Sept. 11, 1922. 
Mr. Joun L. LEwiIs, . 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Merchants’ Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tioa of Labor in regular session assembled, extends to 
you and through you to all the officers and members 
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of the United Mine Wokers of America sincere 
congratulations upon the successful resistance 
against the vicious attempt that has been made to 
deprive the mine workers of the gains and rewards 
of years of collective struggle. e victory of the 
miners in both bituminous and anthracite coal fields 
is a splendid achievement and unquestionably will 
demonstrate the great power and beneficient 
influence of united action against the concerted 
movement of high finance whose aim is the suppres- 
sion and depression of the workers, the wealth pro- 
ducers of our Republic. The achievement of the 
United Mine Workers will be an inspiration to all 
wage earmers for greater activity, unity and soli- 
darity to protect and promote their rights and inter- 
ests and make for progress, welfare and freedom of all 
the workers and the people of America. The ad- 
vantageous settlement of the miners’ strike marks 
the turning of the tide that will usher in the fulfill- 
ment of Labor’s hope and aspirations. 
By order of the Executive Council. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 13, 1922. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

I acknowledge receipt your telegram eleventh in- 
stant sent through me to officers and members 
of United Mine Workers of America by Executive 
Councjl of American Federation of Labor. It is 
pleasing to know that tremendous fight made by or- 
ganized mine workers of America is recognized and 
appreciated by labor movement of country as repre- 
sented by Executive Council. 

Joun L. Lewis. 
Sepr. 19, 1922. 
Editor, Collier's Weekly, 
381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: I am beginning to wonder whether 
it must be assumed that Collier's Weekly is defi- 
nitely hostile to the constructive trade union move- 
ment of America. There has been no recent evi- 
dence to deny that assumption. It is not long since 
that a writer in Collier’s impersonated me as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor in a man- 
ner that was not only unfriendly, but that did vio- 
lence to all of the ethics of journalism about which 
I know anything. Your cartoons, drawn by Mr. 
Darling, have offered you frequent opportunity to 
express hostility to the trade union movement. The 
article in the current issue, written by Mr. Wood, 
adds no indication of either understanding or fair 
play on your part. 

The idea of comparing the American Federation 
of Labor with the I. W. W. is about as preposterous 
as any idea could be. The I. W. W. never an or- 
ganization of any appreciable strength, is now but a 
shadow of its former self. Those who contemplate 
the sympathetic presentation of the I. W. W. doc- 
trines and who have had occasion to notice the hos- 
tility toward the bona fide trade union movement, 
join with me in wondering what may be your 
underlying motives. 

Your advertising campaign in exploiting Mr. 
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Wood's article about the I. W. W. can only contri- 
bute to what will be a plausible explanation to 
many persons—that Collier's Weekly is seeking to 
undermine the trade union movement by exploiting 
the I. W. W. This is a method that has been tried 
by some of our most reactionary employers. 

It was undoubtedly natural that Mr. Wood should 
turn to the I. W. W. as a source of material for an ar- 
ticle. He was but following a natural inclination. It 
is not so easy to be sure as to the motives guiding 
the magazine itself. I am not a pessimist and I hesi- 
tate to draw conclusions which indications sometimes 
abundantly warrant. I hope to have evidence in 
the succeeding issues that Collier’s Weekly has not 
entirely forsaken constructive purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GompERs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Sepr. 20, 1922. 
Mr. ALBERT F. Coys, Editor, 
Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: In the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Journal for September, in the depart- 
ment entitled, “Labor Around the World,” there 
appears an item under the caption, ‘“Gompers Sus- 
pends Radical Union,’’ which reads as follows: 

“Samuel Gompers has suspended Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers and Accountants’ Unions, No. 12646, 
of New York City, because its members are ‘too 
radical.’ The organization is almost entirely com- 
posed of American citizens of the ‘white collar’ class. 
Obviously none of the members are illiterate and 
very few ignorant, or they could not hold down their 
jobs. 

“Gompers has offered to give a new charter to 
certain members of the organization if they wish to 
organize and kick the others out.” 

I presume that the information upon which you 
based the above item was gained from the daily 
newspapers which frequently misstate facts. 

The union in question was suspended because it 
violated its charter provisions in accepting for 
membership persons not qualified for such member- 
ship. This abuse of the membership qualifications 
had proceeded to a point where bona fide members 
were complaining seriously, making it impossible to 
further delay action. 

In its relation to directly chartered local unions 
the A. F. of L. occupies the same position as an inter- 
national union does to its subordinate local unions. 

Membership must be restricted to those who 
can meet the prescribed conditions for member- 
ship. The union in question had taken into member- 
ship a great many persons who were not, who 
never had been and who never intended to be either 
bookkeepers, stenographers, accountants or office 
workers of any kind. The whole question at issue 
was one of membership qualifications. That the 
newspapers chose to put another construction upon 
the action taken is a matter for which I am of course 
not responsible. 

If a local division of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers were to accept into membership 
traveling salesmen, insurance solicitors, or other per- 
sons who are engaged in no occupation at all other 
than creating a movement for the disruption of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, I wonder 
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what would be the position of the Grand Chief 
and the executive board of your organization. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GompErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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The Stenographers, Typewriters and Office As- 
‘sistants’ Union of New York is now functioning 
as a bona fide union under its charter from the 
American Federation of Labor. 





Report of Legislative Committee 


EFORE the October issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST will be in 
hands of its readers Congress will 

have adjourned unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung by the great mass of the people. No 
member can point out to his constituents any- 
thing constructive done by the Federal 
Congress so far during the sixty-seventh 
session. But they can, if they will, point 
to many proposed measures that if passed 
would be inimical to the interests of the 
people. While pleading economy to defend 
the refusal to make proper appropriations 
to carry on the work of some of the depart- 
ments there has been no hesitancy in 
attempting to subsidize shipowners who are 
admitted to have committed sabotage 
against the United States; to relieve the 
well-to-do from taxation and place further 
burdens through a sales tax on the people; 
to prevent the normal activities of Labor 
by the introduction of anti-strike measures, 
and to take over the police powers of the 
various states in order that the federal 
government can use the army and the 
navy to suppress any movement of the 
wage earners for a better life. 

All of theses measures have been bitterly 
fought by the representatives of the Ameri- 
can labor movement aad so far these bills 
have failed of passage. In fact some of 
them can aot secure a favorable report from 
the committees to which they were referred 
and others have been defeated when sub- 
mitted as amendmeats to other proposed 
laws on the floor of the Senate and House. 

Some members of Congress admit that 
they are afraid to vote for any of these 
measures at the present time; that they will 
wait until after election and then if the 
returns are satisfactory to the reactioaary 
element in control of Congress these meas- 
ures will be passed in the short session 
which adjourns March 4, 1923. 

It is therefore necessary that every wage 
earner and those who sympathize with 


them see to it that as few reactionaries as 
possible are returned to Congress. 


Attorney General Impeachment 


H. Res. 425, by Representative Keller of 
Minnesota, directed the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to inquire into the official conduct of 
Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty and 
to report whether he has been guilty of 
any acts which the Constitution declares 
are high crimes or misdemeanors. “The 
resolution was the result of the injunction 
applied for by the Attorney General aid 
granted by Judge Wilkerson against the 
railroad shopmen. In presenting the reso- 
lution Representative Keller made these 
charges: . 


First, Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General of 
the United States, has used his high office to vio- 
late the Constitution of the United States in the 
following particulars: 

(1) By abridging freedom of speech. 

(2) By abridging the freedom of the press. 

(3) By abridging the right of people peaceably 
to assemble. 

Second. That, unmindful of the duties of his 
office and his oath to defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and unmindful of his obligations to 
discharge those duties faithfully and impartially, 
the said Harry M. Daugherty has, in his capacity 
of Attorney General of the United States, conducted 
himself in a manner arbitrary, oppressive, unjust, 
and illegal. 

Third. He has, without warrant, threatened 
with punishment citizens of the United States who 
have opposed his attempts to override the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of this nation. 

Fourth. He has used the funds of his office il- 
legally and without warrant in the prosecution of 
individuals and organizations for certain lawful acts 
which, under the law, he was specifically forbidden to 


prosecute. 

Fifth. He has failed to prosecute individuals and 
organizations violating the law after those viola- 
tions have become public scandal. 


Chairman Volstead of the Judiciary 
Committee was asked September 16 for a 
hearing on the resolution by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. This was promised by the committee, 
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which agreed to begin hearings on Septem- be taken on either of the bills at this ses- 
ber 19. But on September 18 by a partisan sion. Congress will await the decision of 
vote of 8 to 3 the hearings were postponed the voters in November, a fact that can 
until December. not be too often impressed upon the right 


Compulsory Labor on Railroads thinking people of our land. - 


Representative Hoch of Kansas who Mediahion and Conciliation 
basks in the same industrial darkness that While the reactionaries, the politicians, 
envelopes Governor Allen of compulsory and the agents of the predatory interests 
labor fame has placed his name among are filling the congressional hopper with 
those who are striving to enslave the wage anti-strike measures, it is a relief to read 
earners. He has presented a bill known as __ the bill presented by Representative Cooper 
H. R. 12581, to establish a board of rail- of Ohio (H. R. 12650). It proposes to 
road adjustment for the settlement of reestablish the Newlands Act as a means of 
disputes between carriers subject to the maintaining industrial peace on the rail- 
interstate commerce act and the employes. roads. Before the Esch-Cummings Trans- 
The bill provides for the repeal of the portation Act was passed the Newlands 
labor clauses in the Esch-Cummins Act @ict proved a most effective instrument in 
Instead of a Railroad Labor Board there is@MAverting strikes: Then along came the 
to be created a Board of Railroad Adjust- politicians who thought they could turn 
ment whose findings are to be final. The back industrial conditions to those of the 
bill contains some of the wording of the fifteenth century and they began to tinker 
Esch-Cummins Act and also of the Kansas with laws making strikes unlawful. Being 
Court of Industrial Relations Act. The amateurs at the game they naturally made 
Board of Railroad Adjustment is to “de- a mess of it. 
termine the justness and reasonableness of Representative Cooper, who is a loco 
wages, hours of labor, working conditions or motive engineer, an ex-railroad employe 
rules and practices.” Collective bargaining and is an expert on such matters, has 
is permitted under certain conditions.. These found a proper method of maiutainting in- 
are that nothing could be done in such col- dustrial peace. 
lective bargaining that would conflict with Representative Goodykoontz also evi- 
any orders of the board. It also would be dently believes that the Railroad Labor 
unlawful to refuse to abide by the decisions Board is responsible for the strike of the 
of the board. shopmen and the chaos created among the 
Section 18 provides that any person railroad employes. ‘Therefore he presented - 
violating the act shall be guilty of an a bill (H. R. 12647) to repeal the labor 
‘offense’ and upon conviction shall be clauses of the Transportation Act. Repre- 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned sentative Dickerson of Iowa, iatroduced a 
for not more than one year, or both. Much bill (H. R. 12376) which provides that all 
conjecture has been raised over the word decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, 
“offense.” Leading lawyers among the affecting wages, salaries or working condi- 
congressmen say they never knew of the word tions of employes shall not become effective 
“offense” being used in law in this manner; until at least 150 days after such decision 
that unlawful acts are designated either is reached by the Labor Board. There is 
as misdemeanors or felonies. What peculiar nothing to be gained by the enactment of 
motive is hidden behind the use of the word such a law. 
“offense” is yet to be determined. ie 
Whether this is the bill that Senator Centralization of Government 
Spencer intimated would be introduced Senator Kellogg’s bill (S. 1943), the princi- 
and passed if Labor did not approve of his ples of which were lauded by President Hard- 
bill is not known. Senator Spencer’s bill ing in his message to Congress on the min- 
provides for a court of three judges to have ing and railroad controversies, has created 
all the power of a federal court. Violations as great a sensation in Congress as did At- 
of the proposed act would be severely torney General Daugherty’s injunction 
punished, in factit is alsoacompulsory labor against the shopmen. Both the bill and the 
measure. It is not believed any action will injunction have been severely condemned. 
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Senator Kellogg’s bill provides ‘for the 
better protection of aliens and the enforce- 
ment of their treaty rights.’”’ Literally trans- 
lated into real English the title should be a 
bill-‘‘providing for the better protection of 
aliens if they are strike breakers but for 
their punishment if they are strikers.”” The 
object of the proposed law is to permit fed- 
eral courts to hear and decide cases in which 
aliens are involved but which the Constitu- 
tion provides come within the police power 
of the states. Not only will all the power of 
the federal courts be used in labor contro- 
versies if it would be possible to enact 
the bill but section 4 provides that the 
President of the United States is expressly 
authorized to use the marshals of the United 
States and their deputies to carry out 
law. Furthermore it authorizes him, if 
circumstances demand it, to use the army 
and navy for the same purpose. 

Little by little the courts, aided by the 
reactionaries in control of our government 
are usurping the powers of the state courts. 
In the Kellogg bill the intent is to make the 
government of the United States a giant 
strike breaking agency. The autocrats in 
industry believe that the state courts are 
too near the people and therefore more likely 
to be nearer just in their decisions than the 
federal courts. Therefore, whenever any 
scheme i; conceived in the interest of the 
privileged few they endeavor to have the 
federal courts have the jurisdiction and the 
power to render decisions. 

That there is great opposition to this 
among the people was evidenced in 1912, 
when more than four million voted for the 
recall of judicial decisions. It was a prin- 
ciple advocated by the Progressive party, 
led by the late Theodore Roosevelt, a 
political party which grew up almost in 
a night because of the resentment of the 
people to the control of government by the 
judiciary. 

H. R. 12344 by Representative Edmonds 
of Pennsylvania, who also carries the flag 
of the reactionaries, provides “for the de- 
portation of aliens who participate in 
‘riotous gatherings’ and for other purposes.”’ 
When men are arrested and beaten. until 
they are forced to confess a crime that they 
did not commit; when men are forced to 


defend themselves in the courts because of ° 


a conspiracy to convict them of a crime 
of which they know nothing, it can very 
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easily be believed that any union meeting 
can be broken up and any alien that may 
be in it deported through the conniving 
of police authorities when controlled by 
powerful interests. 

Naturally many people will not believe 
that there is any man in Congress who would 
present any of the bills mentioned. They 
would be too abhorrent to them. But the 
facts are these bills have been presented and 
there are certain men who are not members of 
Congress who are demanding that they be 
enacted into law. Most aggressive pro- 
tests have been made to such legislation. 


Child Labor 


During the for y-one years since the 
American Fed ration of Labor was organized 
one of its most persistent agitations has been 
to abolish child labor. Laws have been 
enacted that have been declared uncon- 
stitutional. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution prepared by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in conjunction with a number 
of organizations interested in protecting 
child i fe has been introduced by Senator 
MeCormick .of Illinois, and is now before 
the Senate and hearings will be held as 
soon as Congress reassembles in December. 

It might be well to point out the effect 
of the work done by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. According to the census 
reports of the United States the percentage 
of children engaged in gainful occupations 
has been reduced from 16.8 per cent in 
1880, to 8.5 per cent in 1920. The state 
federations of labor, city central bodies 
and local unions will be asked to join with 
the great national campaign for adoption 
and ratification of the proposed amendment. 

Fixing Railroad Wages by Law 

H. R. 12346, by Representative Ward of 
North Carolina, proposes that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall fix and 
regulate the compen ation of all railroad 
employes. It proposes also to control the 
seniority and pension systems. No penalty 
is provided for refusal to accept the deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerc: Com- 
mission. 

Anti-Injuction Bills 


H. R. 12559, by Mr. Huddleston of Ale- 
bama, provides that any officer, agent or 
employe of the United States who shall 
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wilfully deprive or attempt to deprive any 
person of his lawful freedom of speech, or 
p<ess, or of assemblage, or of due process of 
law, or of any right, privilege, or immunity 
ecured under the Constitution of the United 
States shall have committed malfeasance in 
office. The issuing of any illegal injunction 
or other process not in good faith and with 
the willful intent to deprive any person of 
any lawful right or immunity or to intimi- 
date any person or put him in fear in the 
exercise thereof shall constitute malfeasance 
in office. The penalty is removal from his 
official position and a fine of $10,000 or 
imprisonment for a period of not exceeding 
ten years, or both. 

The bill is intended to prohibit such 
injunctions as that secured by Attorney 
General Daugherty from Judge Wilkerson 
against the railroad shopmen. 

H. R. 12622, by Representative Schall, 
provides for adding to Section 15 of the 
Clayton Act the following: 

Provided, That the authority hereby vested in 
said courts and said district attorneys under the 
direction of the Attorney General to institute pro- 
ceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such vio- 
lations shall not extend to such peaceful activities 
and purposes of labor and agricultural organizacions 
as are specified as being exempt from said proceed- 
ings in sections 6 and 20 of said act. 


The funds appropriated for the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the laws can not be 
used in the prosecution of labor or farmer 
organizations. Nevertheless the Attorney 
General has used these prohibited funds to 
pay the enormous expenses incurred in 
securing ahd enforcing the injunction against 
the railroad shopmen. As he has flouted 
the law making appropriations: for the 
Department of Justice it can be expected 
that he will pay no attention to the law 
proposed by Representative Schall if enacted. 


Lincoln Day 

H. R. 12558, by Representative Maloney, 
provides that February 12, be made a holi- 
day in the District of Columbia and the 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska and be 
known as Lincoln Day. The bill was pre- 
pared by the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in conformity with 
the action of the Cincinnati Convention. 
It is not generally known that Congress has 
designated only two legal holidays, Labor 
Day and Mothers Day. July Fourth, Christ- 
mas, New Years and other holidays in the 


District of Columbia and territories are 
holidays by general custom and not by 
congressional legislation. 


Anti-Lynching Bill 


H. R. 13, by Representative Dyer, has 
certain clauses to which Labor objects. 
These provide that the federal courts can 
step in and try exclusively state cases 
against people charged with rioting. When- 
ever a state after making an investigation 
does not find sufficient evidence to prose- 
cute those engaged in riots or fail in con- 
victions the bill proposes that the federal 
courts will Aave jurisdiction. It is another 
attempt to take out of the hands of the 
state authorities the power of enforcing 
state laws and placing it in the jurisdiction 
of the federal courts where justice generally 
operates only in theory and where the poor 
man can not make a proper defense. Of 
course the advocates of the bill say that it 
is for the protection of the black man. 
But that idea is kept in the fore front to 
hide the real fact, which is that certain 
interests are anxious that the federal courts 
be given jurisdiction over industrial dis- 
putes that are entirely intrastate. The bill 
passed the House and is now on the Senate 
calendar and should be defeated. 


Court Procedure 


S. 3917 and S. 3918, by Senator Nelson, 
are to provide for changing the federal 
laws to make the “summoning of witnesses 
in civil cases generally the same as that 
with respect to the summoning of witnesses 
in civil cases under the anti-trust “acts.” 
These bills will have the same effect it is be- 
lieved, as S. 657, which proposes to give 
federal judges the right to legally kidnap 
persons from other states charged with 
violations of the law. Attorney General 
Daugherty says he desires the immediate 
passage of the bills in order that he may be 
able to prosecute war fraud cases. But the 
bill, if enacted, can be used in any kind of a 
case, and, therefore, would be dangerous to 
the interests of not only labor but the people 
generally. 

Judges 


H. R. 9103, by Representative Walsh of 
Massachusetts, passed both Houses. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of twenty-four 
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additional federal judges mostly in industrial 
states. 

Representative Walsh has been appointed 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. Several bills now before Congress, 
which have for their purpose the giving of 
jurisdiction over certain state cases to the 
federal courts, are believed to be the in- 
centive for the proposed law. It is a gradual 
widening of the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts to the detriment of the state courts. 
It is in line with the insidious agitation to 
gradually take over the police powers of 
the various states by the federal government 
and is, therefore, a dangerous encroachment 
upon state rights. 


Soldiers’ Bonus 


H. R. 10874, providing adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War, 
passed both Houses and was sent to con- 
ference. While in the Senate, Senator Smoot 
endeavored to have the sale stax incorpor- 
rated in the provisions of the bill. This 
was defeated. An amendment by Senator 
Simmons was adopted, providing that the 
adjusted compensation should be paid out 
of payments made on the debts of foreign 
nations. Senator McNary’s reclamation bill 
was made an amendment to the bonus bill. 
Both of these amendments were stricken 
out on demands of.the House conferees. 
The bill as reported by the Conference 
Committee provided $1 a day for home 
service and $1.25 a day for foreign service in 
excess of sixty days between April 16, 1917, 
and July 1, 1919, and five forms of payment 
are provided as follows: Cash for those 
getting $50 or less; a certificate plan payable 
in twenty years; vocational training with 
pay allowances; farm aid equal to 125 per 
cent of the face value of the federal bonus, 
and a land settlement plan of the same total 
value. A limitation of five years was placed 
on the time in which a veteran could choose 
the form of compensation desiced. Vetoed. 

We can not dismiss this report on the 
bonus bill without referring to some most 
remarkable incidents that should be pro- 
tested by those who believe that the war 
was fought in the interest of freedom and 
humanity. The American Legion Weekly, a 
paper devoted to the interest of the soldiers, 


told of two occurrences that are sufficient . 


to condemn those in high places who pass 
judgment on soldiers. After a battle in 
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France a lieutenant, who failed to report 
two rifles lost in the conflict had their 
price deducted from his pay. Another who 
passed through the battle of the Meuse and 
was hungry appropriated a can of beans 
worth fifteen cents. He was given two years 
for this ‘‘crime.” 

Weare only calling attention to these inci- 
dents so as to refer to a statement made by 
Senator Sterling in a discussion on the floor 
of the Senate of the United States when 
the bonus bill was before that body. It is 
of such a nature that every soldier as well 
as every true American should know what 
Senator Sterling thinks of the American 
boys who offered the supreme sacrifice. 
His statement was as fellows: 

He (the soldier) had the privilege of going and 
fighting for the grandest republic on God’s foot- 
stool; and instead of claiming a bonus now he ought 
to consider himself, with all that he is and all that he 


has gained, the debtor of the nation rather than its 
creditor. 


Every citizen of South Dakota should 
know what Senator Sterling thinks of the 
soldier after the war. 


Immigration 


Preparations are being made to amend 
the Immigration Act by attacking the literacy 
test. It is now proposed that intending im- 
migrants shall be given the psychological 
test of the army instead of the literacy 
test. The object is to permit all able- 
bodied immigrants to come to America 
whether they can read and write or not. 

The wages of unskilled labor have always 
been controlled by a gentlemen’s agreement 
or community of interest between the big 
corporations and railroads. The first attack 
on the wages of the railroad employes was 
directed to those of the maintenance of 
way workers, the lowest paid labor on the 
railroads. This aroused so much indignation 
that the Railroad Labor Board has been 
forced to grant a five cent per hour increase. 
But these increases are opposed by the big 
corporations. Therefore they have begun 
an underground scheme to amend the 
immigration act in order that the country 
can be flooded with unskilled labor and 
the big corporations and railroads can more 
effectively carry out their gentlemen's 
agreement to keep the wages of the un- 
skilled workers at the existence point. 

The present three per cent act does not 
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expire until June 30, 1924, but the evident 
hurry to amend the law during the short 
session has created the belief that whatever 
change is made will be to the detriment of 
the wage earners of our country. The fact 
that it_is not necessary to consider any 
changes whatever by this Congress is con- 
sidered evidence that the object of the 
big corporations and railroads is to break 
down the immigration act while the re- 
actionaries are in control of that body. 
It is feared that the next Congress will 
not be so responsive to their demands. 


Coal Legislation 


H. R. 12377 and H. R. 12472, both by 
Representative Winslow, were passed by 
both Houses of Congress and sent to the 
President. ‘The first provides for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of nine members 
to investigate all questions relative to inter- 
state commerce and coal. H. R. 12742 is 
intended to prohibit profiteering in coal and 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commissioa 
power to prevent it by refusing cars to 
operators who charge exorbitant prices. 


Compulsory Education 


Citizens of the United States, outside of 
Washington, will be astonished to learn 
that Congress has waited until the present 
time to consider a compulsory education law 
for the District of Columbia. A bill passed 
the Senate and was expected to be passed 
by the House before adjournment. Wash- 
ington as is well known must depend upon 
Congress for any legislation. The time 
spent in endeavoring to have the children 
protected is an evidence of the way in which 
Congress meets great problems. 


Deparimental Reorganization 


President Harding has announced that 
he will press for the reorganization of 
governmental departments early in De- 
cember. It is understood that the general 
committee appointed to reorganize govern- 
mental departments has not held any 
meeting on the bill, which has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Walter F. Brown of Toledo, 
Ohio. Members of the committee have 
reiterated time and again that the bill 
will not be reported favorably. This is a 
measure wherein it was intended to scrap 
the Department of Labor. A careful watch 
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will be kept on this bill to protect the 
interests of labor. 


Ship Subsidy 


Apparently all the propaganda that a 
clever advertising agent could have cir- 
culated throughout the United States in 
favor of the ship subsidy has failed to 
secure a sufficient number of converts to 
force the passage of that bill through Con- 
gress. In fact, the opposition is growing, 
and even its friends admit that the ship 
subsidy has been wrecked on the rocks of 
universal disapproval. Nothing will be 
done with it until the regular session and 
then it will depend on the result of the elec- 
tions. There appears to be the desire in 
certain quarters for Mr. Lasker, Chairman 
of the Shipping Board, to resign. As soon 
as stories of the intended resignation of a 
public official appear in the press it is taken 
for granted that there is a scheme on foot 
to bring about that end. Should Mr. 
Lasker resign it would be the best evidence 
that this propaganda has been abortive. 

Around the capitol it is said that if the 
bill becomes a law a group of men would 
purchase all the ships of the government, 
create a shipping corporation and then 
sell stock to a gullible public. That is the 
reason many members of Congress give 
for opposing the ship subsidy bill; that it 
is not in the interest of the government 
but in the interest of a picked number of 
men who will be able to make great for- 
tunes through selling stock to the people. 

Recently the Shipping Board sold 226 
wooden ships for less than $700,000. The 
total cost of these ships when built was 
$300,000,000. Propaganda is being spread 
broadcast of the wonderful possibilities for 
money making on these ships and un- 
doubtedly stock will soon be floated among 
the people. 

Retirement 


H. R. 11212, by Representative Fairfield, 
has passed both Houses. As it passed the 
House it provided that any employe sixty 
years of age or over to whom the retirement 
act applies, who shall have served for a 
period of not less than fifteen years and shall 
become involuntarily separated from the 
service, shall be granted an annuity certifi- 
cate by the Commissioner of Pensions which 
will entitle him upon reaching retirement 
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age to the annuity provided in the retirement 
act. The Senate reduced the age to 55, which 
was supported by the legislative represen- 
tatives of the American Federation of 
Labor. Representative Black of Texas, a 
member of the Conference Committee, 
opposed the Senate aniendment and made a 
bitter fight for the House provision of sixty 
years. 
Reclamation 


While the leaders of Congress have per- 
sistently opposed any measure in the in- 
terest of reclamation, Senator Borah suc- 
ceeded, September 14, in having an amend- 
ment inserted in H. J. Res. 270, a bill to 
establish a credit for the government of 
Liberia, authorizing $20,000,000 to be 


transferred to the credit of the Reclamation 
Fund created under the act of 1902. The 
bill was sent to Conference where the fate 
of the amendment will be determined. 


Rural Letter Carriers 


H. R. 7544, by Representative Steenerson 
of Minnesota, passed both Houses and was 
sent to conference. It authorizes the Post- 
master General to temporarily reduce the 
pay of rural letter carriers for disciplinary 
purposes instead of suspending them without 
pay. 

W. C. RoBERTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EDGAR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, A. F. of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


October —, San Francisco, Calif., International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

October 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 


October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

October 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America. 

October 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 
Workers of America. 











The working people of the United States are speaking today in man- 
datory terms. They have reached the point at which they will no longer 
endure or suffer injustice by legislative enactment and profiteering by 
private pirates. If those in control of the legislative destinies of the country 
do not understand the needs of the workers, at least the workers them- 
selves understand. They know the condition in which they find themselves. 
They know the restraint which they have practiced. They know the limit 
which there is to their endurance. The service they have given entitles 
them to the right to be heard. They will be heard. Their demand to be 
heard is a demand which comprehends the welfare of the country. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler.—We have ten local unions with a 
total membership of 467. We have spent $7,000 
for strike benefits; 175 of our men are on strike 
against the non-union shop. Outside of the strike 
zone, the state of employment is very good and is 
improving. 

Marine Engineers 
Geo. A. Grubb.—We have sixty-five local unions 


with a total membership of 13,687. There is a slight 
improvement in the state of employment. 


Metal Engravers 


August C. Fromm.—We have five local unions with 
a total membership of 138. State of employment 
is good and is improving. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have five local unions with a total 
membership of 369. One death occurred in our ranks 
which resulted in our expending $200. This is a slack 
season and the state of employment is not good. 
We signed agreement with the manufacturers for 
one year, increasing working hours from forty-eight 
to fifty; with the same rate of wages as last con- 
tract, 80 cents per hour; and a guarantee of forty- 
seven and a half hours work per week. The jobbing 
shops agreement calls for forty-four hours at 87} cents 
per hour. No guargntee. The contracts expire 
August 1, 1923. 

Sideographers 

John A. Freu.—We have three local unions with a 
total membership of seventy-two. Stat of employ- 
ment very good and is improving. Business is at its 
height and almost everybody is working overtime. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have thirty-eight local 
unions wi h a total membership of 2,600. A new 
local union was organized at Columbus, Ohio. 
We expended $4,000 as the result of four deaths 
which occurred in our ranks. State of employment is 
fair. We are preparing to ask for a revision of work- 
ing rules. 

Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


Jay Marsh.—We have six local unions with a 
‘al membership of 269. The state of employment is 


not good. 
Wood, Wire :nd Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowén.—We have 235 local unions with a 
tota’ membership of 8,000. As the result of four 
deaths in our membership we expended $400. The 
state of employment is improving. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 





ALABAMA 


Bessemer.—Benagh H. Tillman: 

The sail pipe foundries have hire’ additional 
workers and their employes have received an increase 
in wages. Out of seven representatives to the state 
legislature we elected six labor candidates,and one 
state senator. 


ARKANSAS 


Denning.—W. V. Hogan: 

The mines are closed as the men have been on 
strike since April 1. At Paris, an injunction has 
been applied for. 

El Dorado.—W. T. Sherman: 

A new oil field near Smackover has opened up. 
Oil field work is improving and more men are being 
used. There are no company unions in this dis- 
trict. A year ago union-labeled products were un- 
known in this vicinity, but now, through the efforts 
of our label committee, the merchants are handling 
hats, shoes and other clothing. The shop crafts strike 
is very peaceful and nothing of a serious nature 


has happened. 
ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

The Calumet & Arizona Manufacturing Company 
has hired 140 additional employes; the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, seventy-five workers. Active 
work is bing carried on to promote the use of union- 
made goods 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—James Lord: 

The building trades are generally improving in 
San Francisco and the south. Some oil plants in 
Coalinga have closed down. New work has opened 
up at Signal Hill and Santa Fe Springs. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoag>: 

The coal miners’ strike, which lasted four months, 
has been adjusted and :he old rate of pay will pre- 
vail. A total of 5,000 railroad shop workers are on 
strike. A railroad shop has closed down as a result 
of the strike. No attempt has been m de to form 
company unions, not even in the railroad shops. 
Building is booming. The Salis Cigar Company has 
hired 100 additional employes. We are preparing to 
have the largest Labor Day celebration ever held in 
Denver. We are very vigorously boosting the union 
label, card and button. The maintenance of way 
employes, firemen and oilers have been organized at 
La Junta. 
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Philadelphia 





THE ATLANTIC REFINING 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and Known all over the world. 


Pittsburgh 


Brunswick 











CONNECTICUT 


Cheshire.—R. Beadle: 

The Ball and Socket Manufacturing C:mpany 
has laid off fifteen girls. We urge that all our mem- 
bers demand union-labeled goods. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville —David Weinberg: 

The shipyards <re repairing locomotives for the 
railroads employing all scabs. Some tailors and store 
clerks have been laid off. Injunctions have been 
issued against the railroad workers. A ncw local 
union of painters was organized. An effort is being 
made to organize more barber shops. 


GEORGIA 


Waycross.—A. E. Courtenay: 

The 1,750 railroad shopmen are out on strike and 
are remaining firm. An injunction has been issued 
against the railroad employes. A new local union of 
firemen and oilers and a local union of maintenance 
(f way employes have recently been organized. 


IDAHO 


Moscow —Frank Stevens: 

All union men here demand union-labeled products 
when they buy. Some street improvement has 
started. The brickyard has hired additional wcrkers. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—A. J. Schmalz: 

Workers have been laid off in the Elcar Motor 
Company and in other establishments. The plants 
here will close down if they do not soon get coal. 
We urge that all our members should demand 
union-abeled goods when buying. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

All plants are operating now. 
work is well under way. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

A tile yard here has laid off fifty men on account 
of shortage of coal. Many plants are running 
short handed. New work in the building industry 
has opened up. 


Road and bridge 


Ottumwa.—Philip Muldoon: 

The Morell packing plant has laid off about 
1,300 workers. Some street paving has opened up. 
We have a ladies’ label league here and we are de- 
manding the union-labeled goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed E. Rock: 

Additional workers have been hired in the 
refineries. We are constantly advocating the 
purchase of only union-labeled goods. A new local 
union of stationary fireman and oilers has been 
organized. 

Topeka.—James O. Stevic: 

General building conditions are good. All men 
are working. The men on strike here are standing 
firm. No attention is paid to the Allen industrial 
court. The Associated Industries went into fighting 
the minimum wage order for women in industry. 
A women’s trade union league is being organized 
with 150 members to start. The printers are form- 
ing a women’s auxiliary. There is a prospect for 
revival in organization work this fall. The central 
body is taking new life. Delegates report many 


reinstatements. 
LOUISIANA 


Alexandria.—S. R. Laing: 

There is a demand for union-labeled goods 
being made by our members. A new local union of 
culinary workers has been organized. The boot 
and shoe workers have applied for a charter. Since 
the J. H. Murphy Iron Works refused to repair 
work the strikers were to do, their business has 
doubled. 

Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 

A dispensation was granted which allows the 
carmen to work with the building trades during 
the period of their strike and in this way the striking 
carmen have been spared much suffering. Many 
new buildings are under way and the prospects 
look bright for this section as more work is opening 
up all the time. One million dollars will be ex- 
pended this winter on the new state agricultural 
college which will soon be in the process of erection 


MAINE 


Portland.—Edw. C. Donahue: 
All possible is being done to promote the use of 
union made goods. There are a number of buildings 
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under construction at present: Two new high schools 
and two new business blocks also are under way. 
The painters have an organizing campaign on and 
have taken in 25 new members in the last 2 months. 
There is a movement under way to reorganize the 
building trades council which has been inactive 
for the past 18 months. Conditions of organized 
labor are much better than conditions of unorganized 
labor. The railroad shopmen are still out on strike 
and are fighting strong. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Plymouth —Chas. H. Smith: 

The building trades are all working. The cordage 
plant has hired about fifty more employes. It is 
urged that our members demand union-labeled 
goods whenever buying. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls —A. C. Krueger: 

Employes of the International Lumber Company 
have had their wages increased 25 cents a day. 
The M. & O. Paper Company has hired 35 addi- 
tional workers. A new high school is being built. 
A label committee from the central! body is active. 
All stores carry union-labeled goods. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Most all the building trades men are working. 
Injunctions have been applied for against all striking 
railroad workers. 

Stillwater —T. H. Rickers: 

No establishments have laid off workers. Building 
has started and all other industries are booming. 
Farmers and organized labor are very active in 
the coming campaign. The urion label is becoming 
very well established and there is a constant de- 


mand for same. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Thirty men have been laid off in the government 
shipyards. Local yards are putting idle men to 
work. It is urged that our members demand union- 
labeled goods when ‘buying. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

A central labor union has been organized. The 
shoe factory has laid off forty men. The demand for 
union-labeled goods has increased. The miners are 
still out 100 per cent and are determined to win 
There is a great demand for strike-breakers but 
none are applying for jobs. The union boys are 
much stronger since we have a central body to 
help the organization along. We are getting the 
tarmers interested and we hope it will not be long 
before they are affiliated with us. We are going 
to hold a convention on the 21st of August, for the 
purpose of getting the farmers to cooperate with 
the unions, to present ‘questionnaires to the condi- 
dates for public office. We will endeavor to have 
these candidates pledge themselves to support the 
principles of organized labor. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

The miners are on strike for a new wage agree- 
ment. Some miners are building rock roads. Our 
committees are at work promoting the use of 
union-labeled goods. I have received the Demo- 
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Look for the Dutch Boy 


The Dutch Boy Trade 
Mark means quality. 
You’ll find it on 
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cratic nomination for representative in the Missouri 
legislature. This is a Democratic county. 


MONTANA 


Helena.—James Anderson: 

The American Smelting and Refining Company 
has hired additional workers. The National Biscuit 
Company has closed down. Some paving has 
started. We are demanding union-labeled goods. 
Federal Judge G. M. Bourquin issued a temporary 
injunction against shop crafts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin.—Edmund J. Birt: 

Employes of the International Paper Company, 
who have been on strike the past 16 months, are 
putting up a hard fight to secure the union shop. 
The mills of this paper company are a wreck, 
being manned by strike-breakers. We are boosting 
some good labor men’ for office this fall. The 
sulphite mill has employed about 300 men. New 
work has opened up in the Kream of Krisp plant. 
Business is beginning to boom here. The mills 
are running and a great deal of building is goin 
on; also road work. We urge that our members 
demand union-labeled goods at all times. 

Berlin.—Lee W. Whitcomb: 

The Brown Company at Cascade has hired 300 
additional men. The first state convention of the 
non-partisan political movement will be held in 
Phoenix Hall, Concord, on August 16. Mr. Morten- 
son, Secretary of the Berlin Central Labor Union, 
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is*chairman of this conventicn and he contemplates 
organizing a group that will hold the balance of 
power in New Hampshire this year. 

Manchester —Denis M. Fleming: 

The shoe shops have hired additional workers. 
We urge that all our members demand the union 
label on goods that they purchase. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn—Wm. Frank Cattell: 

Additional workers have been hired in the 
shipping concerns as ships are being commissioned 
to bring coal from England. 

Syracuse.—H. M. Woodard: 

Employment has improved. Some merchants 
have reduced their force of clerks. Building 
is on the increase. The railroad shop crafts are 
standing firm. Financial assistance is being rendered 
them by the grocery and hardware dealers. We 
have an agitation committee which is working 
with the local label trades department to promote 
the use of union-made products. 

Watertown.—Wm. J. Ross: 

All the building trades are busy. Employes of 
the International Paper Company have been on 
strike since May 1, 1921. The railroad shops 
crafts went on strike July 1, and there has been no 
break in the ranks. The men are holding a strong 
picket line and are doing effective work. The company 
has about 130 strike-breakers working but the 
superintendent claims they are absolutely of no 
use. The company is sending eigines to Montreal 
to be repaired which bears out his statement 
We are going to have a big Labor Day parade with 
all union bands. The fraternal organizations are 
cooperating with us to make Labor Day in Water- 
town a success. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mandan.—Fenry Meyers: Pr 

The new bridge, a very fine structure, connecting 
the cities of Mandan and Bismarck, is now compl:ted 
and is being used. Paving work has started in the 
city and from the bridge to the city limits. Road 
work is also under way. Threshing is in full sway 
and there have been some very good yields. We 
are working to advance the use of union-made 
articles. The striking railroad shopmen are sticking 
together 100 per cent despite false propaganda by 
the company officials to break the spirit and morale 
of the boys. The strikers are making it miserable 
for the scabs though no violence or mistreatrrent is 
used. One of the scabs had a quarrel with a yard 
policeman recently and the policeman struck the 
scab. As a result of this act 29 of the strike-breakers 
quit their jobs, leaving only 8 of them to perform 
the work in the round house and the yards. The 
equipment is rapidly going to pieces. The rip 
track is loaded with bad order cars and there are 
but three officials to do any of that work. Organized 
la»or has centered on one man for postmaster of 
Mandan. All local unions have sent indorsements 
to Congressman Sinclair and from the answers 
received from our Congressman i: appears more 
than likely that this man will be appointed. Further 
regarding the political situation, it seems certain 
that we will send Lynn J. Frazier to the Senate 
and return J. H. Sin-lair to Congress from the 
Third Distr'ct. 
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OHIO 

Alliance.—Thomas H. Nichols: 

The Alliance Machine Steel Casting Company has 
hired 25 additional employes. Plenty of work and 
good conditions exist in this plant. Our label com- 
mittee is beginning to do effective work. The 
ground has been broken for the million dollar pottery 
plant which is to be completed by November. This 
plant will be in operation, «mploying 250 men by 
January 1. 

Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

There has been quite an improvement in the steel 
mills, and other establishments will follow the ex- 
ample of the mills. New work has opened up on the 
public highways and 100 men have been hired. The 
central body is doing good work to promote the use 
of union-made goods. The Bridgeport Council has 
passed a traction franchise with a union labor clause 
for Division 103 of the street railway men. 

Canton.—W. E. Lerch: 

Employes of the United Alloy Company have re- 
ceived a 10 percent increase in wages. This concern 
needs men. Working hours have been decreased in 
the restaurants. The mills have laid off workers for 
want of coal. The First National Bank, thirteen 
stories high, is to be let this week. The tobacco 
workers and the culinary workers have a campaign 
on to promote the use of union-made goods. A new 
local union of culinary workers has been organized. 

Chillicothe—Henry E. Oberting: 

A rubber plant has closed down owing to shortage 
of coal. We have a union label committee which is 
getting good results. 

Hamiliton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The Champion Paper Company and some of the 
metal trades industries have laid off workers on 
account of the shortage of coal and other supplies. 
Road work and building are in full blast. The B. 
& O. and Pennsylvania workmen are affected by 
the strike but no disorder has been reported. Our 
women’s union label league is working to promote 
the demand for union-made goods. The sheet metal 
workers have a new local union. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

Wages have been raised in the National Tube 
Company and it is expected that all shops will raise 
the wages of their employes. All establishments 
have hired additional workers. The American Ship 
concern opened up and took on almost every man 
on strike at the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. The 
Women’s Democratic Club has indorsed the union 
label. We are circulating petitions for the old age 
pension. We are awaiting the charter for the hod 
carriers and we expect that the plasterers will be or- 
ganized soon. 

Marion.—T. A. Clawson: 

We are demanding the union label on all goods. 
The Fairbanks Steam Shovel Company discharged 
some men for refusing to scab on Erie locomotives. 

Zanesville—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Additional employes have been hired in the tube 
works and malable plant and workers in these estab- 
lishments have received a 5 per cent wage increase. 
Considerable building is going on here at present. 
A great deal of work is being done to promote the 
iuse of union-labeled goods. The striking shop 
craftsmen had a parade on August 11 followed by 
a benefit lawn fete at McIntire park. Members of 
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As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!” says the 
operator in San Francisco. And across 
the continent business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm’s length of the man with 
a telephone are seventy thousand cities, 
towns and villages connected by a 
single system. Without moving from 
his chair, without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open track 
to any of those places at any time of 
day or night. 

In the private life of the individual 
the urgent need of instant and personal 
long distance communication is an 
emergency that comes infrequently — 
but it is imperative when it does come. 
In the business life of the nation it is a 
constant necessity. Without telephone 
service as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate on 


their present scale. Fifty per cent more 
communications are transmitted by tele- 
phone than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone com- 
munication may do the work of several 
letters. 


The pioneers who planned the tele- 
phone system realized that the value 
of a telephone would depend upon the 
number of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They realized 
that to reach the greatest number of 
people in the most efficient way a single 
system and a universal service would 
be essential. 


By enabling a hundred million people 
to speak to each other at any time and 
across any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the motto of 
the nation’s founders: “In union there 
is strength.” 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
y One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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the musicians’ local union, forming a large band, 
donated their services at both the parade and lawn 
fete. One of the largest crowds that ever assembled 
at this k attended the fete that day. The men 
remain and determined to win. Their ranks are 


unbroken. 
OKLAHOMA 


Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

A new local union of stationary firemen and oilers 
has been organized. 

Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy: 

Considerable public work has-opened up. More 
men are working in the building trades. Union 
label litérature is being sent to all local unions. A 
plumbers’ lecal union and a central labor union 
have been organized at Bristow. 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

In all oil refineries workers have been laid off. An 
injunction has been issued by the federal court 
against the striking shopmen. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Ridgway.—W. H. Warfield: 

The Hyde-Murphey Company has put more men 
to work. The central body is working to increase 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Bristol —Chas. Massie: 

The planing and pulp mills have laid off workers. 
Some building is under way. Four railroad workers 
were arrested on the claim that they were inter- 
fering with interstate commerce. It is urged that 
all union members demand union-labeled products. 
The electricians are on strike, the stage employes 
are locked out, and the railroad workers are out on 
strike 100 per cent. 

Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

There is:a demand for union-labeled goods. A 
plasters’ local union has been organized. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

Some new buildings are being erected. Approxi- 
mately 600 men are out of work because of the coal 
shortage. Four big plants have been forced to close 
and others may have to close. No hope is seen of 
getting more coal soon. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Some new buildings are under way. There is a 
considerable demand for union-labeled goods. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

The demand for union-labeled goods is growing 
more universal among union men. A new local 
union of cooks and waiters was organized recently. 
The shop crafts of this city, a fine lot of fellows, are 
still holding their meetings at Carpenters’ Hall. 


The first part of these daily meetings is open to the 
public and addresses are made by ministers and 
other prominent citizens. The strikers have the sum- 
pathy and respect of the best people here and they 
are creating a great interest in trade unionism. The 
railroad shop crafts have organized a ladies’ auxili- 
ary for affiliated unions. 

Port Arthur—tl,. M. Johnson: 

The workers on the water and sewer work have 
received an increase in wages of 10 per cent. The 
Gulf Refining Company has laid off 100 workers. 
The city constructors have hired additional men. 
The hod carriers have applied for reinstatement of 
their local union. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Work is slack. The shop crafts are out 100 per 
cent. There is no disorder among the men. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

Several lumber mills have increased their fdrces. 
Business in all brancnes has increased throughout 
the state about 50 per cent in the last month. All 
building trades are starting a campaign to increase 
their membership. There is a strong sentiment 
toward organizing throughout the state. 

Parkersburg —C. F. Mehl: 

The railroad strike is still in progress and there is 
no disorder. Committees from trades council are 
visiting local unions boosting the use of union-made 


goods. 
WISCONSIN 


La Crosse-—F. O. Wells: 

Some street paving is under ‘way. Union men 
call for union-labeled goods when buying. The 
railroad men are on strike 100 per cent and are going 
to stay out until the strike is settled satisfactorily. 


WYOMING 

Casper.—Edward A. Shields: 

Conditions are at a standstill owing to the coal 
and railroad strikes. Some oil workers have been 
laid off. The new theatre has signed up with the 
union stage hands. Conditions in the building 
trades are fairly good. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. A local union of cigar makers is in 
the process of organization. 

Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

The Browers’ planing mill has laid off 40 per cent 
of its workers. The Hope Engineering Company has 
hired 150 additional workers. Conditions generally 
have been improving in Lander. The non-union 
carpenters built an open-air dancing pavillion this 
spring and we have caused them to lose money all 
summer. Two years ago no union goods could be 
had here but now a nian can outfit himself from head 
to foot with union-labeled clothing. An injunction 
has. been applied for but not issued. 








